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SELECTED POETRY. 





THOUGHTS. 











BY BERNARD BARTON. 





We have lov’d through wunt, we have lov'd throngh wrong, 
We have felt the blight of the slanderer’s tongue, 

And the heartless worldling’s scornful eye, 

Has mov’'d at our calm fidelity. 


E’en such has been our lot, my love, 
For many adreary day ; 

And still our sky is dark above, 
And dreary is our way. 

But have we nut, at seasons, known 
The soul-sustaining power, 

Of joys the heart may call its own, 
In sorrow’s darkest hour ? 


Tis something, in the toil and care, 
Of life's rough thorny road, 
To know that each is prompt to share 
The other’s galling load . 
And oh! how much, when hearts are wrung, 
And sick with hope deferred, 
From kind affection’s gentle tongue, 
One kind and cheerfal word. 


*Tis more, amid the world’s rude din, 
And feverish fretful strife, 

To know still brightly burns within 
Our love, the light of life. 

Like that lone star which shines by night, 
To guide the storm-tossed bark : 

It seems yet lovelier to the sight, 
When all besides is dark. 


True love's sustaining sympathy, 
Which makes it dear to live, 

The worlding’s wealth can never buy, 
The world can never give. 

And sweeter, holier is the thought— 
What there to earth is given, 

May with yet purer thoughts be fraught, 
Eternally in heaven. 








MISCELLANEOUS SELECTIONS. 





A KENTUCKY CA beredbianc. 





BY CHARLES D. DRAKE, ESQ. 





The reader, who may have sojourned inthe Ancient 
Dominion, or by the cheerful fireside of a country gentle- 
man within the limits of her daughter Kentucky, during 
the Christmas holidays, will recognise, in my title, one of 
the amusements of the sons and daughters of those hos- 
pitable states. It is not of so frequent occurrence as the 
dance, nor so staid and sedentary as the quilting; but 
possessing a spiritedness known to neither, and being 
comparatively novel, it merits a much more lasting com- 
memoration than it can receive from mere oral testimony. 

It was my good fortune to be present during the last of 
1833, at one of those exhibitions of social hilarity} in the 
interior of our sister state, and I will endeavorgo give 
you # notion of it. 

You must know, then, that there is such thing in 
country parties a8 a squeeze, nor even Ban. There is 
generally plenty of room, and no more people are invited 
than can be accommodated without suffocation. The 
space for great sleeves and wide-spreading skirts is am- 
ple; and no l@gy is prevented, by want of room, from flirt- 
ing a fan, and no gentleman from fanning a flirt, as much 
as the circumstances of the case may require. There is 
~enerally, moreover, at least one chair to one person, s0 
that nearly all the company can sit down if they choose. 
‘there are always, however, some male disciples of the 
p .tipatetic schook present, at such tifnes, who perambulate 
the room, scorning to cramp their fair proportions on a 
cli: ir. On this occasion, two of these moveables, or, as 
a ls wyer might call them,—*‘choses in action,” were pre- 
gent, in the shape of a young lawyer from the neighboring 
éoun'y seat, and a doctor of the vicinage,—who being, of 
course, men of consequence, I must beg leave to present. 

The more conspicuous of the two was the lawyer, who 


and was now jn full pursuit of a license to practicewmat- 
rimony. He had made his debut in a temperance speech 
in the morning,at which it was rumored a tender-hearted 
damsel shed tears; but as this is not duly authenticated, I 
would not ptese it for its truth. Passing over his person- 
nelle, with merely saying that he was tall and slender, 
with a profile somewhat after the Hancock order; a high 
forehead, from which the hair was thrown back, as if he 
had faced a gale of wind, to the whole of which he endea- 
vored to give effect by ensconcing his chin behind a tow- 
ering stock,—we come to his manner. Somebody has 
said, manner is everything; and no one finds this out soon- 
er, and acts upon it more fully, than a village lawyer. 
Who, that has ever seen one, does not recall his manner, 
at the mention of him! Who will not remember the grave 
and important bearing, the would-be-dignified and courtly 
affability, the half obsequious, half patronizing bow und 
offer of his hand, with which he is met by the prospective 
congressman! And whocan ever forget the flood of ques- 
tions and remarks which issue from his mouth like grain 
from the mouth of a bag? The “autocrat of the breek- 
fast table” showed himself a man of penetration when he 
recommended, to find out whether a man would show fight 
to talk him down incompany: a Kentucky village lawyer 
would be the very man for such an experiment. He 
could talk a brick wall out of countenance, or a Yankee 
pedlar dumb in five minutes, without any supervening in- 
flammation of the lungs—two things, it is fairly presuma- 
ble, that present some difficulty. He would not accom- 
plish this with blustering or enacting the bully, but with 
astream of words, words, words, uttered on a high key, 
with a certain dogmatical precision, a drawing down of 
the brow and sustained monotony of tone, bespeaking un- 
failing confidence; and a solemnity of visage, all which it 
is necessary he should assume to impress his hearers with 





the required quantum of belief in his infallibility. Try 
to stop him! the pertinacity of a mill-wheel is nothing to 
that with which he will go a-head. Change the subject 
with the hope of getting him beyond his depth—still he 
will talk against time. Add to this, a resort to tobacco, 
as an aider of his dignity, from the use of which no time, 
or place, or presence deters him, and you have an outline 
in which those who have resided in a village, or traveling 
through one, have had the curiosity to look at the side of 
the tavern bar-room fire-place, may recognise the indivi- 
dual who flourished on this occasion. 

Not less important, though less conspicuous, you can 
discover, on the other side of the room, the disciple of 
Esculapius. He is just four feet six, in height, and pro- 
portionately slim; but sugar-loaf heels to his boots, and 
an enormous altitude of hair, rouched perpendicularly, 
give him, to the eye, a greater stature than niggard na- 
ture intended. His dress is studiously neat, though not 
of the latest fashion, displaying not one wrinkle more 
nor less than is exactly in accordance with its wearer’s 
ideas of propriety. Ruffled shirts, so long out of fashion 
with the mass of mankind, seem to be just known to 
him, if we judge by the amount of cambric displayed 
over the lappels of his waistcoat, tacked together by a 
breast-pin of huge dimensions, and exhibiting evidence 
of having performed a similar office through various con- 
secutive generations. A vein of starch seems to run 
through the whole external man, which one would think 
had penetrated to his t e, so seldom does it protrude a 
word through a pair of thin colorless lips, constantly com- 
pressed, as if he were absorbed in profound speculations 
on the theories of Boerhaave or Galen. Speak to himn— 
his answer will be short, studied, and non-committal, ac- 
companied with a look of wisdom, a self-important tone, 
and divers significant nods of the head, importing mystery 
and an indisposition to unveil the rebesses thereof; and if 
he do eventually strike out for talk, he will stun you with 
a flood of scientific jargon, which ‘ta second Daniel come 
to judgment” might not interpret. As we shall have oc- 
casion to look at the doctor again, we will leave him, at 
present, to the superintending care of a lady of undoubt- 
ed altitude, asking our readers to confess they are w good 
illustration of Dr. Johnson’s ‘‘awfally vast and elcgaatly 
little,” and join the pulling, which has already commenc- 





ed. 
For the information of such as are in ignorance or the 






















































long, till it attain a tolerable thickness, when it is poured 
out into large plates and allowed a short time to ¢ 
Secondly and lastly, it is cut in sections, taken in th 
hands, and a system of pulling is commenced, varying in 
kind as each one desires. 5; 
The first one who made an onset upon the rolls, which 
lay in abundance on the table, was the hopeful scion of 
the law whom we have already introduced to the reader. 
He seized one, and giving one end to a young lady who 
stood beside him—by the bye, it happened to be the same 
ene whom he threw into a melting mood by his tempe- 
rance speech in the morning—and they moved off to give 
way for other applicants. In a short time the whole were 
supplied, and the most complete system of tugging was 
commenced, that has been seen since the days when 
“Greek ng Gren The grand object of each person 
was to get the roll of candy away from his or her antago- 
nist. The lawyer was seen s@uggling as if at the wrong” 
end of a cause, with the same unrelaxed longitude of 
countenance he had worn through the whole evening, oc- 
casionally turning his head aside to disburden his mouth 
of its gushing contents, while his fair opponent, making 
the walls echo with her laugh—for though she might have 
wept over the graphic pictures of intemperance he had 
drawn, she was yet a laughter-loving creature, and much 
more active than be,—imanaged to preserve her grasp in 
spite of his stronger muscles. At last, by a dexterous 
twitch, the roll was broken off close to his hand, and she 
sprang away through the crowd and re-commenced the 
play with a modest young man, who was pulling the right 
hand against the left, in a corner, to the manifest discom- 
fiture of the man of ‘‘said and aforesaid.” 

Our doctor, too, was not idle. Indeed, he exhibited 
strong symptoms of having his hands full; for he was un- 
fortunately linked with the large lady in whose company 
we left him, and still more unfortunately had grasped a 
roll somewhat too massive for his hold, but around which 
the lengthy digits of the lady were firmly clenched. The 
struggle wag long and deubtful. It was certainly one of 
the most difficult cases which had occurred in the doctor’s 
practice, and soonattracted the attention of the company, 
who ceased operations, to follow, as well as they could, 
by short cuts and heading, the devious course the diminu- 
tive M. D. was forced to navigate. Round and round, 
here and there, backwards and forwards, and sideways, he 
was unmercifully dragged by his more powerful antago- 
nist. In vain did he brace his high hee!s against the floor; 
in vain did he pull back, as if he were dragging at a re- 
fractory tooth; the lady was an overmatch for him, and 
he might have been performing nameless evolutions to 
this day, had not the roll suddenly parted in the middle. 
A universal burst of laughter followed this termination of 
the doctor’s set-to; for the impetus he had received preci- 
pitated him over a small rocking-chair, from beneath which 
rose, simultaneously, the agonized and _ heart-rending 
squall of a peaceable puss; and, by a sudden turn of his 
body, seated him plump in a capacious tub——not of water, 
gentle reader—but warm candy, which was very patient- 
ly waiting the inroad of the company. Now the contents 
were not exactly hot, but of a temperature sufficiently 
high to make a contact with them what might be called 
not comfortable. At least, so thought the doctor; for with 
the return of his scattered ideas he scrambled forth, cer- 
tainly the most candi(e)d man in the company, and the 
very personification of insulted dignity. As he stood 
upon his feet again—his clothes literally plastered with 
the adhesive substance, which dripped in strings from 
them, jin every direction—his hands held away Wis his 
body, like an urchin’s who has been soused in a gutter; 
and the skirts of his invisible green frock-coat, his new 
frock-coat! gathered up into an indescribable mass,' and 
self-sustained, standing out ‘‘ingens informe” from his 
back, a spirit of laughter, ungovernable, and outrageous ~~ 
to the doetor’s sensibility, prevailed, and burst forth in 
pealing cichinnations, which, to his astounded ears, 
seemed the knell of his dignity and respectability forever. 
At length he seemed fully awakened to the horrors of hit 
situation, and with a stern and measured gait, “‘dispélae 
ing odoriferous sweets on all around,” he made good 
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retreat. - 
This effected, and the merriment somewhat 











important movements connected with a candy pulling, I 
will mention some, by way of introduction. Imprimis, 





bad been licenséd to practice Jaw at the last term of court, 


the 
straint 
then—a quantity of molasses is boiled, no matter how ¥preme 


le was resumed with unabated vigor. 
thrown away, and fun and jollity reign 
every breagt, and shane in the 
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ntenance. If a comb happened fo fall 
ead, setting loose her luxuriant ringlets, 
nd to replace it; or, if a shoe chanced to 
icate foot of its owner, she went without 
were encased as withina gauntlet. All 
the rights of me nd fuum, as regards élbow-room, 
were forgotten, otis common consent, abrogated; and 
the room, for the ce of an hour, presented the most 
nimated picture of hilarious enjoyment I have ever wit- 
essed. Old bachelors and old maids, who, par paren- 
these, seemed to be constantly pulling against each other; 
young bachelors, “in the full tide of successful experi- 
ment,” on the hearts of the young belles; and blooming 
widows, were all jostled about in.the most indescribable 
confusion, without regard to buckram sleeves or afflicted 
toes. Vain would it be for me to attempt to give a dis- 
inct idea of such a scene: to be understood, it should be 
ked upon. 
At the end of an hour of tireless activity, the candy was 
aid aside, and a general effort made to disenthrall the 
hands from its pertinacious hold, and restore discomfitted 
dresses to their previous neatness. As soon as this was 
done, the merry notes of a violin struck up, and, with the 
dance, and the plays known to the inhabitants of the 
country, the evening was protracted to a late hour, with 
undiminished life and animation —New England Maga- 
zine for July. 


sion of every: 
from a lady’ 
there was no 
slip ftom the 
it, for her fin 





THE BIRD'S NEST IN THE MOON. 


Love, on this earth the only mean thou art, 
Whereby we hold intelligence with heaven, 
And it is thou that only dost impart 
The good that to m@gtality is given. 
O sacred bond, by time thou art not broken! 
O thing divine, by angels to be spoken ! 
[Thé Legend of Pierce Gaveston, by Drayton.) 


Did you ever, my friendly reader, in revisiting your 
native place, from which, like me, you had been sepa- 
rated by many years of wandering, experience the sensa- 
tion of littleness, with which every object seemed clothed, 
shrinking in its dimensions as your eye had become en- 
largéd by a familiarity with the nobler scenes of a wider 
world? J was born onthe northern side of the Blue Hills, 
which seemed,to my boyish eyes, as the loftiest moun- 
tains that ever propped the incumbent sky. My first ex- 


pedition to the ocean was down the capacious waters of 


Dorchester bay, in one of those vast floating castles, cal- 


led a wherry, or a canoe, to catch those mighty monsters 
’ of the deep, denominated tom-cod. 
expand as we ploughed out of the great basin of waters 


called Mill-Creek! What emotions of sublimity did I 


feel When I reached the juncture, where the dark Napon- 
set, the mother of frogs and mud-turtles, rolls her co- 
What 
sensations of alarm entered my breast as we doubled that 
long cape called Farm-bar, reaowned for periwinkies and 
How did I look with an aching eye over the bound- 
less surface of brine, which separated I’arm-bar from 
And, to 


pious streams to join the billows of Boston harbor! 


clams! 


Dorchester heights, now ycleped South Boston. 


0 how did my heart 
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by the whirring wings of a little sparrow, whom, in walk- 
ing, I had frightened from her nest: It may be necesedry, 
perhaps, to tell some of the clerks in Washington street, 
who, six imdnths from the country, ate apt to forget all 
the objects améng which they were born and bred, that 
this bird always builds ite nest on the ground. I have 
seen their nests in the middle of a corn-hill, curiously 
placed in the centre of the five green stalks, so that it 
wus difficult, at hoeing time, to dress the hill without | 
burying the nest. This sparrow had built her nest as 








usual on the ground, beneath a little tuft of grass, more 


lined its internal part, the four little speckled eggs which 
inclosed the parent’s hope. I marked the cows that were 
feeding around it; and I came away without the least 
imagination that I should write a dissertation on the 
Bird’s Nest in the Moon. 

But our minds are strange things. That bird’s nest 
has haunted me ever since. I could not but enquire why 
Providence, who inspires all animals with an unerring in- 
stinct, had not moved the foolish creature to build her 
habitation in a safer place. A multitude of huge animals 
were feeding around it, one tread of whose cloven feet 
would crush both bird and progeny into ruin. I could not 
but reflect on the precarious condition to which the crea- 
ture had committed her most tender hopes. I was think- 
ing how the interest of two beings, both created by 
the same high hand and supported by the same kind 
power, might cross each other, and neither of them know 
it, until the fatal moment when the feebler might be anni- 
hilated by the stronger power. A cow is seeking a bite 
of grass; she steps aside merely to gratify that idle appe- 
tite; she treads on the nest, and destroys the offspring of 
the defenceless bird. ‘Thus, what is a trifle to one being 
is destruction to another. 

Before I proceed any farther, I think proper to apprize 
the reader that 1 was in the right frame of mind to write 
a meditation on a broomstick; and, however much wits 
may sneer and critics condemn, I am determined to make 
something of my bird’s nest 

As I caine away from the Island, I reflected that this 
bird’s situation, in her humble defenceless nest, might be 
no unapt emblem of man in this precarious world of un- 
certainty and sorrow. We are impelled, by some of the 
tenderest instincts of our nature, to form the conjugal 
connection; the eye of some matchless beauty attracts 
our attention, and melts our hearts; we form the tender 
union, and we build our nest; committing to it the depo- 
sites of our gentlest affections. But where do we build 
this nest! Are weany wiser than the foolish bird! No— 
the nest is on the ground of terrestrial calamities, anda 
thousand invisible dangers are roving around. We are 
doubled in wedlock and multiplied in children, and stand 
but a broader mark for the cruel arrows of death and des- 
truction, which are shot from every side. What are dis- 
eases, in their countless forms; accidents by flood and fire, 
the seductions of temptations, and even hulf the human 
species themselves, but so many huge cows feeding around 


rich and thick set than the rest of the herbage around it. | 
1 cast a careless glance at the nest, saw the soft down that | 











|which I must fold under my wing, and protect, if possi- 


ble, in security in my nest. But when I thought of the 
huge cowe that were feeding around them; the ugly hoofs 
that might crush them into ruin; in short, whenI remem- 
bered the Bird’s Nest in the Moon, I trembled and wept. 
But why weep! Is there not a special Providence in 
the fall of a sparrow? It is very possible that the nest 
which I saw was not in so precarious a condition as it ap- 
peared to be. Perhaps some providential instinct led the 
bird to build her fragile house in the ranker grass, which 
the kine never bite, and, of course, on which they would 
not be likely to tread; perhaps some kind impulse may, 
guide that species so as not totread even on a bird’s nest. 
At any rate, chance might lead to an escape. I have 
never heard, and I despair now of ascertaining the im- 
portant fact, that the nest I saw was actually crushed by 
the foot of acow. Perhaps the joyful mother saw her 
young expand their wings, and inherit their paternal air; 
perhaps the progeny of those very eggs are now singing 
in the groves around Boston. There isa merciful God, 
whose care and protection extend over all his works, who 
takes care of the sparrow’s children and of mine. 
I think I have read somewhere, that, if a man wishes 
to learn to pray, he must go to sea; but, with all due sub- 
mission to the author of this wise remark, I think we 
should rather say—let him be married and have a family 
of children. It is almost impossible to be an infidel with 
a little progeny rising round you. If Hume could have 
seen a little lisping girl, come and climb his knees and 
address him as a father—*Papa, who made all things!” he 
would have almost involuntarily answered—God. If a 
man wishes to learn to pray for protection during the 
night, let him go, as I have done, and see his children 
asieep, and remember the pestilence that walks in dark- 
ness. Let him experience the feelings of an anxious 
father bending over the sleeping forms of his tender chil- 
dren, and conscious of the thousand dangers, seen and 
unseen, that hover around their defenceless heads. It was 
over her dear little sleeping infants,—if she had any ,—I 
imagine, that Mrs. Barbauld penned the following beauti- 
ful remarks: “If prayer were not enjoined to the perfec- 
tion it would be permitted to the weakness of our nature. 
We should be betrayed into it, if we thought it sin; and 
pious ejaculations would escape our lips, though we were 
obliged to preface them with—God forgive me for pray- 
ing! 
A family of children walking amidst a thousand dan- 
gers, and often escaping, is one of the most striking proofs 
of a particular Providence that ever met my mind. To 
talk about the general laws of nature, immutable and un- 
deniable to the interposing will of the Deity! Away with 
such metaphysical trash; it is just fit for oid bachelors to 
write. Until I had children, I never knew what the Serip- 
tures meant, when they say that the very hairs of my head 
are all numbered. I was once standing in a public road, 
and saw a team of tbree yokes of oxen anda horse, moving 
very fast along the road without a driver. A little child 
was standing in the road directly before the waggon, with 


no time for escaping. The whole train of cattle passed 
directly over the child, throwing it down, and apparently 
crushing it into gly. Eyery spectator thought it dead; 
its life wasnot wo spin ihe ; the anxious mother ran to 
rescue her offspring ; buf, alas, too late; and her piercing 
shrieks spoke her despair. But lo, when the little urchin 
was picked up, instead of being founda corpse, as was by 
all expected, its roguish smile seemed to say that it regard- 
ed the event as a good joke, which it would willingly see 
repeated. Every one of the Leasts, though moving so 
rapidly, had contrived to shun the child; and this event, 
together with the Bird’s Nest in the Moon, have convinced 
me, that verily there isa God, and that he governs the 
world by a particular providence. 

I have often thought it was unfortunate that some of tho 
| great geniuses, who have undertaken to enlighten the 
world by their infidelity, were not married men. It would 
have done more to help them to digest the venom of 
their spl@en, than all the long volumes of rejoinder which 
have - written by metaphysical theologians. For, to 
say nothing of the powerful smiles of a woman, when that 
woman is your wife, reflecting and beaming the very 
benevolence of ating God,—there are some things ina 
married life, whieh are enough to overthrow the faith of 
the most stubborn infidel, that ever apportioned his incre- 
dulity to his ignorance. I myself was rather inclined to 
infidelity when I was first married. But thagmiles of the 
honey-moon softened me, and I bovg it a bibl to lie in our, 
parlor. When my wife first sent me after the doctor, a 
midnight ,my faith began to waver ; and I was absolutely 
staggered when I heard the new born infant cry. As I 
looked on the little miracle, I was ashamed, and renounced 
my former faith; and*every new orattler, that has risen 
around me, has made me a better Christain. I now actu- 
ally read the Bible with my children, and we pray over it. 
I sometimes tell my former companions in infidelity, when 
they try to flout me out of my religion, that they are wel- 
come to our old belief—to all its wisdon and all its comforts. 
They are old bachelors still. 

And no wonder that such an unnatural life should lead 
to such an absurd faith. Hume was an old bachelor, and 


look still tarther into the impenetrable regions of the north, 
and ‘see, beyond the forts, the dome of the State-Iouse 
and the steeples of Boston, lifting their tops in the blue 
horizon, almost beyond the ken of human vision,—it made 
my imagination real, I had new conceptions of the mag- 
nitude of our world. ‘Thompson's Island I supposed must || now looking towards us in a direct line—now capriciously 
be the shores of some of the western countries in Europe.|| turning for a moment aside. We see the swing of its 
But when we came to sail through the narrows of Squam | dJreadiul horns, the savage rapacity of its brutal appe- 
rock, and finally pass the Moon,* my imagination became | tite; we behold it approaching nearer and nearer, and it 
dizzy, and I felt like a man in a balloon, who has bid fare-|| passes by within a hair-breadth of our ruin, leaving us to 
well to sublunary scenes, and scarcely expects again to|| the sad reflection that another and another are still behind. 
tread the terrestrial ball. Lounding billows! how did you|| Poor bird! I feel no heart tocondemn thy folly, but rather 
roll in majesty to my youthful eye! Mighty scenes! how | to weep over thy condition and my own. Our situations 
did you impress my childish fancy with the first ideas of|| are exactly alike. Thy choicest comforts come entwined 
vastitude and magnificence! Alas! our conceptions are|| with pain; and no sooner is thy callow young developed, 
all relative. Every thing depends on the state of the}/than thou feelest all the cares that distract a parent’s 
mind. One may see St. Peter’s church at Rome with less} heart. How often hast thou been driven from thy nest! 
emotion than our State-House, and stand at the foot of| How often hast thou fluttered thy wings in agony, and 
Aina itself without feeling or fear. taken up tie wail of sorrow, ss if thy children were al- 
ert ti tes sr iy ie ink horny let T rs ape inion ose, 
g childnoc td pleasure all es Was rapture or despair to thee, 
ness of the original impression. I do not mean to say A man tmust be a fvol not to perceive that these re- 
that I view these scenes with the admiration and delight] marks are written by a parent; and I am sure they are 
with which they were once beheld. But they formed a)} dictated by feelings, which none bat a parent can under- 
kind of medium, & perspective glass, by which one can|| stand. Well, then, let me tell the secret, and be as fool- 
look back to the time Wien every prospect was pleasing, | ish as the best of them, since, in this hard age, none but 
because every object was new. I love to go to the Moon.||a fvol would have a feeling heart. The other evening I 
Tnever shake off sublunary cares and sorrows so complete-|/ walked into the chamber where my children were sleep- 
ly as when I am fairiy landed on that beautiful Island.|/ing. ‘There was Nathan with the clothes half kicked 
A man in the Moon, may see Castle Island, the city of}/down, his hands thrown carelessly over his head, tired 
Boston, the ships in the harbor, the silver waters of our|/with play, now resting in repose: there was little Sal 
\. little Archipelago, all lying, as it were, athisfeet. There|| with her balmy breath and her rosy cheeks, sleeping and 
x you may be at once social and solitary; sccial, because |! looking like innocence itself. There was Lucy, who has 
=” .jyou.sce the busy world before you, and solitary, because just begun to prattle, and runs daily with tottering steps 
b ae is not u single creature on the Island, except a few|| and lisping voice to ask her father to toss her into the air. 
Cg. 2. Meding cows, to disturb your repese. (1 solemnly wish, if these remarks are read by any youth- 
ai ‘gi was there last summer, and wes surveying the scene} ful bachelor of forty, who boards and means to board all 
- th his days in Tremont House, that he would read not a syl- 


: my ‘usual emotions, when my attention was attracted 
Swen — —- = — lable farther.} As I looked upon these sleeping inno- 
* ndvtand, in Boston farbor. cents, I could not but regard them as so many little birds, 


our nest, and ready, every moment, to crush our dearest 
hopes, with the most careless indifference, beneath their 
brutal tread! Sometimes as we sit at hone, we can see 
the calamity coming at a distance. We hear the breath- 
ing of the vast monster; we mark its wavering path— 
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every page of his philosophy smells of his folly. Hobbs 
was an old bachelor, and so was Voltaire, and Rousseau, 
and Jeremy Bentham, and Tom Paine. I have always 
thought it a thousand pities, that Madamoiselle Curchod 
did not wind her chains more effectually around Gibbon’s 
heart. I imagine that Cupid, the little god of love, might 
hive expelled a great deal of Paganism, and perhaps 
infidelity, from the pages of his splendi@history. Some, 
to be sure, will be infidels in the bosom of wedlock, as 
some would be fools in the very palaces of Solomon. But 
this is not the order of nature. Her virtuous instincts lead 
to truth. 

In that beautiful dialogue which Plato has written, in 
which he describes the closing scene in the life of Socrates, 
Plato makes his master Socrates, in the course of the discus- 
sion. attempt to account for the existence of scepticism; 
and he traces it to the same cause as that which produces 
misanthropy. He thinks that men of rash judgements 
and irritable tempers, when they have once confided in a 
character, superficially virtuous, and have found them- 
selves deceived, pass a judgment on the whole species, 
and spend the rest of their lives in revenging their 
disappointment by railing at mankind. In like manner, 
he supposes, that when a hasty mind has been deceived by 
an apparent demonstration and afterwards discovers that 
the demonstration is false, it loses its confidence in all 
reasoning, and views all things in the universe as floating, 
like the waters of the Euripus, without order and without 
end. Sucha man is deprived of the certainty of real exis- 
tence, and imputes to reason the darknes of his own mind. 

I have generally noticed that infidelity and misanthropy 
have an affinity for each other, and are often combined in 
the same heart. But how is a man to avoid misanthropy! 
No man ever became a misanthrope under the smiles of 
an affectionate wife, and surrounded by a family of ruddy 
children. These are tender chains, which connect us 
with the universe; they bind us in harmony with our 
especies ; they lead us to feel our need of a higher protec- 
tor,—to see the glory and the goodness, and therefore to 
believe in the existence of God. 

When a man is once on a wrong tract, every step he 
takes only leads him so much farther out of the way.— 
God, when he built the world, designed to pack men to- 
gether in families; and itis the only way in which you 
can throw the human species together, without impairing 
their principles and endangering their virtue. A man 

goes into a splendid city ,—he becomes too licentious, or too 
lazy, or too proud to establish a family. He passes his 
time among the rubicund inmates of a fashionable boar- 
ding-house. He spends his evenings at the theatre or 
billiard-table. He rails at women, and hates chilldren, 
because he only knows the vilest of the sex, and has nev- 
erseen a child which was his own. His affections te- 
come warped, his heart is insulated ; and, because he has 
lost his humanity, he has never found his religion. O 
how I should like, before such a fellow goes to his lonely 
grave, and his rottencarcass manures the ground, to throw 
into his narrow heart, one straw from my Bird’s Nest in 
the Moon! G. 





PAWNEE INDIANS. 

Our readers will, we think, be interested by the spirited 
account in this days paper of the reception, by the 
Pawnees, of the United States Commissioner, Mr. 
Ellsworth, on a mission to effect a treaty with them. 
We are obliged by the communication of a narrative so 
graphic and well sustained.—N. Y. American. 


RECEPTION OF THE UNITED STATES’ COMMISSIONER, 
BY THE PAWNEE INDIANS, ocToBER 2, 1833. 


The night previous to our arrival at the Pawnee village 
was spent by us upon the borders of the Platte River, at 
about nine miles distance from the town. During the 
evening, several half breeds who had been sent out by the 
Congesione, to gain information of the probable recep- 
tion’ wich awaited us, came dropping in, and all bearing 
with them promises of a friendly welcome from the differ- 
ent Pawnee Chiefs.“ At sunrise the next morning the 
tents were struck and placed in the heavy baggage wag- 
ons; and a more than usual bustle and note of preparation 
were heard in the camp, (if two tents accommodating ten 
persons deserve that name.)—The soldiers were seated 
around on the grass, examining and preparing their arms 
for service, in case such service might be required: and 
about twenty Otoe Indians, who had accompanied us 
across the prairies, a hundred miles from the village, 
either from motives of curiosity, or from sheer listlessness, 
caring little where or how they spent their time, were 
now bysily engaged in ornamenting themselves for the 
meeting. Some had spread their blankets out upon the 
prairie, and were anxiously employed in tracing out vari- 
ous figures in vermillion upon their woolly surfaces: some 
were eagerly bending over the small pools of still water, 
which were left in the dry bed of the river, painting their 
faces with the vermillion which they had obtained from the 
whites, and manifesting all the interests and anxiety in 
the choice of the ornaments, which, in civilised life, mi ght 


be expected from a young girl in preparing for her first 
ball. Paint was placed on and rubbed off; faces were 
striped first in one direction, then in another; and the ad- 
vice of those who were sitting around was asked and 
given with all the gravity befitting so important an opera- 
tion. Inthe meantime, two or three who had finished 
their toilets, seated themselves off at a short distance to 
serve as models for the rest; and several who had acquir- 
ed some reputation for their skill in this art, were busily 
engaged in painting up the less gifted of their compan- 
ions.—Whilst this was going on in one quarter, in anoth- 
er, five or six Indians, who either had no paint, or cared 
not about the opinion of those whom they intended to 
visit, had stretched themselves at full length on the grass, 
and were keeping up an incessant drumming upon their 
breasts with their two fists in exact time to a chaunt, 
which they were letting out at the top of their lungs, and 
which they always wound up with a loud yell, by way of 
chorus. ; 

But there must be an end of all things, and in due time 
there was anend of the preparations. ‘The tents were 
packed; the Indians were painted and striped to resemble 
anything but men; the soldiers had examined their arms; 
the horses were saddled; the oxen were secured before the 
heavy baggage wagons; and the party commenced slowly 
moving onward towards the village. 

It was a fine sunny morning in October, the clumps of 
trees which clustered on the low banks of the river, the 
numberless smal] islands which dotted the surface of its 
broad shallow water, were alive with wookpeckers of 
every size and hue, that were darting among the tall dead 
trees which overhung the dark and muddy stream, and 
making their trunks resound with the incessant hammer- 
ing of their sma!l but powerful beaks; large flocks of gaily 
plumed parroquets whirled screaming past us with a sur- 
prising velocity, darting like lightning among the branch- 
es of the trees which skirted the banks of the river. 

At ten o’clock the party had traveled several miles 
across the prairie, and our vicinity to the village was be- 
coming more perceptible. Mounted Indians, who had 
been sent out to watch for our approach, were seen here 
and there flying across the hills in the direction of the vil- 
lage, to give notice of the arrival of their chiefs. Ata 
distance we could perceive several bands of Indians in 
pursuit of large droves of their wild and fiery horses, 
which they were urging forward at a headlong speed in 
the direction of the town, and in another quarter, on the 
tops of a ridge of small hills, groups of five or six were 
standing, intently watching the motions of the party, 
which, from the jaded state of the oxen, were necessarily 
slow. The soldiers who had been lazily lounging along 
across the prairie, were now called in and formed in a 
compact body around the baggage wagons in case of dan- 
ger; and an hour more brought us in sight of the village. 

Upon our nearer approach, we could perceive that the 
hills which surrounded the place were black with the liv- 
ing mass of mounted warriors, which swarmed upon their 
tops to the number of several thousands, and who now 
stood silently watching the approach of the mission. At 
length a single horseman detached himself from the ma.s, 
and came gallopping down the hill and over the prairie to 
meet us. As he approached nearer, the wild air of the 
rider, and the ease with which he governed his gigantic 
horse, could not but raise the thought that, if the rest of 
these warriors were of the same mould, any resistance of 
our band, however desperate, would have availed but lit- 
tle against the attack of these proud rulers of the prairie. 

Upon reaching the party, he sprung from his horse, and 
after shaking hands with Mr. E———, he gave directions 
(through the interpreter,) that the band should be drawn 
up in as small a compass as possible, to avoid all contact 
with his warriors, and after spending some time in com- 
pleting his arrangements, he gallopped back and gave the 
signal to the rest. 

In an instant, the hills were deserted, and the whole 
mass of warriors were rushing towards us across the broad 
bosom of the prairie. It was a moment of interest and 
fearful expectation. On,on, they came, each made horse 
with erect mane and blazing eye, urged forward by the 
bloody spur of an Indian master, and that master a being 
who acknowledged no superior but the Great Spirit, and 
no ruler save his own wild will. 

They had reached within two hundred yards of the 
party, but still the speed of their horses was unchecked; 
the powerful tramp of their hoofs rung like thunder under 
the sod of the prairie, and the wild forms of their riders 
were still urging them onward towards us, when at a sig- 
nal from the Chief, the band separated to the right and 
left, and commenced circling around the party, in one 
dark, dense flood of human beings, while the hoops and 
‘yells which rung shrilly around us, and the furious menac- 
ing manner in which they brandished their bows and toma- 
hawks, would have led a person unacquainted with their 
habits to have looked upon this reception as anything but 


fi ly; and there is something in the fierce, shrill 
m of a band of Indian warriors, which rings through 











in, and sends the blood curling back to the heart, 
Their ornaments, though wild, were many of them 
beautiful: the ¢losely shayen heads of some were adorned 


with the plumage of different birds; others wore an orna- 
ment of deer’s hair, bound up in a form resembling the 
cone of an ancient helmet, and a plume of the bald eagle 
floated from the long scalp locks of the principal warriors. 
Some few wore necklaces of the grizzly bear, which 
hung down upon their breasts, and the bodies of some were 
covered with buffalo robes, or the skin of the white wolf; 
but the most of them wore no covering, save a thick 
coat of paint, which they had profusely smeared over their 
bodies and arms, and which many had even bestowed 
upon the heads and limbs of their horses.—After dashing’ 
around us for some time, the chief waved his hand, om 
the turmoil] ceased; the warriors sprung from their horses, 
and seating themselves around in a circle, awaited the ar- 
rival of their chief the grand Pawnee, who, in a few 
ments, advanced to meet Mr. E . accompanied bi 





the different chiefs of T'appaye Pawnee, Pawnee Repub- — 


lican, and Pawnee Loup villages. . 

He was a tall, powerful Indian; a fillet made from the 
skin of the grizzly bear, and ornamented with feathers, was 
bound aronnd his head: over his shoulder was thrown a 
large mantle, made from the skin of the white wolf, also 
adorned with feathers: his legs were cased in black 
leggings of dressed buffalo hide, worked with beads, and 
fringed with long locks of human hair, which he had taken 
from the scalps of those who nad fallen beneath his arm in 
his various war expeditions, and which now hung down 
over his knees, and trailed upon the ground as he strode 
up to the party. 

He first advanced and welcomed Mr. E , and 
afterwards the rest. The chiefs of the three different 
villages were then introduced, and repeated the word of 
welcome uttered by the first. 

This ceremony was scarely finished, when a movement 
was observed among the crowd; in a. moment after, a 
powerful roan horse, mounted by an armed Indian, bound- 
ed forward to the middle of the circle, where the rider 
sf@ung from his back.—He was a stranger among the tribe, 
and spoke not their language;* a Cuyway Indian from the 
borders of Mexico, a member of those wild tribes, the 
Arabs of the West, whoare continually on the wing, sweep- 
ing those immense plains, and carrying destruction to all 
who are not strong enough to resist them, having nohome 
but the prairie, no trade but war, no property save the. 
horse that bears them, the arms which they wield, and the 
plunder which they strip from thir victims. After pausing 
and looking around him for a moment, with, a glance that 
seemed to challenge opposition from the assembled war- 
riors, he walked up to Mr. E————.._ He was a slight 
and beautifully formed Indian, but there was a fire in his 
eye, a swell of the nostril, and a proud curve of the lip, 
which showed a spirit that brooked no opposition, shunned 
no danger, and which could only be quenched by the chill 
of the grave. 

His long black hair, which trailed behind him upon the 
ground, was platted together, and ornamented with about 
twenty plates of massive silver; a band of silver was 
fastened around his throat, and several large medals of 
the same metal hung down upon his breast; upon his 
arms were several bands of silver, and rings of the sume 
upon his fingers; his leggings, though more finely 
wrought, like those of the other chiefs, were fringed with 
scalps; and a scalp consisting of the entire upper part of 
a human head, hung from the bit of his fiery horse. 


Upon coming up, he offered his hand to Mr. E———, 
and in succession to the rest; and after pausing and gaz- 
ing upon us for a short time with some curiosity, he sprang 
upon his horse, and riding through the circle, was lost be- 
hind the more distant crowd of warriors. 


After the introduction of various chiefs had been per- 
formed, from among the mass of grim beings who hem- 
med us in,and were now seated upon the ground like so 
many dark forms of sanctuary, without voice and without 
motion, several arose, and coming towards Mr. E . 
and Major D. , the United States Agent for the Paw- 
nee Indians. extended the stem of their pipes to the lips of 
each, and instantly retiring, resumed their stations in 
the crowd. By this action, we afterwards learned, each 
pledged himself to present a horse to the persons to whom 
he had extended his pipe. In the meanwile, two old men, 
who had assembled with the rest, and had no horses to 
lose by the fresh indulgence of * y feelings, rose up, 
and by loud and vehement harangués, endeavored to ex- 
cite the liberality of the rest, by boasting of the number 
they would bestow if they but had them, and recounting: 
the act of generosity which they had performed in their 
youth, and which, as that youth ran far back beyond the: 








of the eldest inhabitants, there was but little r 
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possibility of contradicting. 





*#We afterwards learned that this Indian had become attached te 1 
young girlof his own tribe, who was the wife of another, but her 


having started upon some expedition she had taken advantage of nal 
wry . 4 


absence to leave her nation with her lover, and together they had 


the Pawnee village, which they had reached a week previous to Our atrival 
| We were afterwards so fortunate as to see the and it was 
| by all that she was one of the most elegant Indian wom repay 
Indian lover, wl we ri. P 
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BEHAVIOR OF FEMALES IN COMPANY. 


One of the chief beauties in a female character is mod- 
est reserve, that retiring delicacy, which avoids the pub- 
lic eye, and is even disconce at the gaze of admira- 
tion. When a girl ceases to blush, she has lost the most 
powerful charm of beauty. The extreme sensibility which 
it indicates may be considered as a weakness and incum- 
brance to the other sex; but in females is peculiarly en- 
gaging. A blushing is so far from being necessarily at- 
tendant on guilt, that it isthe usual company of inno- 
cence. That modesty which is so essential to the sex, 
will naturally dispose them to be rather silent in compa- 
ny, especially in a large one; people of sense and discern- 
ment will never take such silence for dullness. A per- 
son may takea share in conversation without uttering a 
syllable: the expression of the countenance shows it, and 
this never escapes an observingeye. Converse with men 
with that dignified modesty which may prevent the ap- 
proach of the most distant familiarity, and consequently, 
prevent them feeling themselves your superiors. 

Wit is the most dangerous talent which a female can 
possess. It must be guarded with great discretion and| 
good nature, otherwise it will create many enemies.— 
Wit is perfectly consistent with softness and delicacy; 
yet they are seldom found united. Wit is 60 flatter- 
ing to vanity, that they who possess it become intox- 
icated and lose all self-command. Humor is a differ- 
ent quality. It will make your company much solicited; 
but be cautious how you indulge it; it is often a great ene- 
my to delicacy, and a still greater one to dignity of char- 
acter. It may sometimes gain you applause, but will) 
never procure you respect. 

Beware of detraction, especially where your own sex 
are concerned. You are generally accused of being partic- 
ularly addicted to this vice, perhaps unjustly; men are fully 
as guilty of it whentheir interest interferes. But as 
your interests frequently clash, and as your feelings are 
quicker, your temptations to it are more frequent. Mor 
this reason be particularly careful of the reputation of your 

own sex. 

Consider every species of indelicacy in conversation as 
shameful in itself, and highly disgusting to modest men, 
as well as to you. The dissoluteness of some men’s ed- 
ucation may allow them to be diverted with a kind of 

















wit, which yet they have delicacy enough to be shocked| 
at when it comes from the mouth of afemale. Christian 
purity is of that delicate nature that it cannot even hear'| 
certain things without contamination. It is always in| 
the power of women to avoid these: no man but a brute 
or a fool will insult a woman with conversation which he} 
sees gives her pain; nor will he dare to do it if she resent’ 
the injury with becoming spirit. There is a dignity in 
conscious virtue which is able to awe the most shameless 
and abandoned of men; You will be reproached, per- 
haps, with an affectation of delicacy; but, at any rate, it 
is better to run the risk of being thought ridiculous than 
digusting. ‘The men will complain of your reserve; they 
will assure you that a frank behavior would make you 
more amiable; but they are not sincere when they tell 
you so. It might on some occasions, render you more 
agreeable 2s companions, but it would make you less ami- 
able as women; an important distinction, of which many 
of the sex are not aware. 

Have a sacred regard to truth. Lying is a mean and 
despicable vice. Some who possessed excellent} parts 
have been so much addicted to this, that they could not 
be trusted in the relation of any story, especially if it 
contained any thing of the marvellous, or if they them- 
selves were the heroines of the tale. 

There is a certain gentleness of spirit and manners ex- 
tremely engaging in young women; not that indiscrimi- 
nate attention, that unmeaning simper, which smiles on 
all alike. This arises from an affectation of softness, or 
from perfect insipidity. 

Our young female friends may perhaps think that by 
persuading them to attend to the preceding rules, we 
wish to throw every spark of nature out of their composi- 
tion, and to make them entirely artificial. Far from it: 
we wish them to possess the most perfect simplicity of| 
heart and manners. ‘They may possess dignity without! 
pride; affability without meanness; and simple elegance 
without affectation. Milton had the same idea when he 
says of ve, 

«Grace was in all her steps, heaven in her eye, 
In every gesture dignity and love.” 


THE COLISEU M-==-.SEALS AND CAMEOS, 


Were you at my side, you would behold the most mag- 
nificent ruin in Italy—you would look up to the arches of 
the Coliseum, that grass-grown pile, an emblem of Rome 

_ itself, Some seer or sybil of the early ages, has foretold 
. that the destinies of the one are inseparable from the oth- 
er 

“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall stand;”— 
and the same phrophecy gives no longer period to the 
world. 

. The existence of Rome is indeed a marvel, like the na- 

P tionality of the Jewe—it has no commerce, and few man- 
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climate where the sun poisons the air, while he scatters the 
oders of flowers. Death decimates the people, hunger 
oppresses them, and yet they increase in numbers. 

The Coliseum I carried my family to see, by the light 
of the rising moon. We had indeed seen it before, but 
not entered it, though to me it was not new. Enter it 
then by moonlight if you would receive a new end a 
lasting impression. Its extent, which is in itself wonder- 
ful, seems then to be doubled, and whatever is rough is 
rounded and softened. The area is vast—it is a garden, 
a park,afarm. Your Castle Garden would be but a mar- 
tin box hung upon its side. The whole battery might, 
with a little compression, be enclosed in these eternal 
walls, 

At the entrance, by night, you are received by a brave 
soldier, who asks you for your permit, which you carry 
in a small piece of coin. He is placed on this perilous 
service to protect you from robbers and assassins, for men 
have been murdered here since the Roman Gladiators or 
christian martyrs. When once in, you are safe from all 
dangers but from dews, When you have arrived in the 
middle, you will perhaps be tired and seat yourself un- 
der a crucifix which offers indulgences for two hundred 
days for every kiss bestowed upon it. While you are a- 
bout it, then provide for a long life. The Coliseum is 
consecrated as a church: ‘and this rite has preserved it.— 
Men insensible to its grandeur, are yet penetrable by its 
religious awe, and with the rite the dilapadation ceased. 
Had the Barbarini and barbarians spared it, the Coliseum 
would not now have beenaruin. It was built to endure 
with the earth; but huge palaces have been built of its 
materials, its elegance has been despoiled, and nothing 
but its magnitude remains—but this is indeed vast. 

There is a little chapel in one of its recesses—a priest 
and a custode. In one of the upper galleries, there is a 
classical family of owls, which have their nightly con- 
certs. They have the genius of the country—they are 
more musical than American owls. Not for the civic 
crown would I kill one of those brother antiquaries. 

The Amphitheatre is now a quiet spot, though when 
the moon is full, it is frequently visited by groups of for- 
eigners, chiefly English. But when it is silent, it is a 
place to call up the past, a place where you may read 


Jessons in pillars, ‘‘sermons in stones.” Within it, you | 


see nothing but itself'and the sky—the stars seemed to 


ihave an increased brilliance when seen from this vault. 


I doubt if it was so impressive in its splendor as in its de- 
cay. ‘The magnitude is not to be estimated but by com- 
parison, by examining the circuit and the arches in de- 
tail. To me it appears of the greater magnitude from 
a hill across the river, where it may be compared at a 
glance with a hill or some group of palaces in the city. 
The decay has been checked, and the weaker parts 
fortified, and with some care, the Coliseum may yet en- 
dure for centuries. ‘There are generally several work- 
nen about it, though seldom are they seen at work. All 
contracts that require labor are executed with great de- 
liberation at Rome. The laborers about the Palatine 
hill are of course hired by the day. Their stipend is fif- 
teen or twenty cents, and they labor accordingly. I have 
seen day after day seventy or 2 hundred of them, who 
seemed to make pleasure of toil. The Castle of Indo- 
lence never held such inmates. They feel not the curse 
of Adam, of eating bread in the sweat of their face.— 
They are considerate, and many at this season have um- 
brellas strapped to their barrows. I saw no fans among 
them, but many had nosegays at their button holes.— 
From day to day they make little impression on the hill, 
but in seven years, the interval between my last and first 
visit, I can, I think, perceive that something has been 
remoyed. Inthe whole body of diggers I have not yet 
seen six at work at the same time; the others were lean- 
ing on their spades or sitting on their barrows. The dolce 


Jar niente was never more conspicuous than in these gen- 


tlemen pensioners. Of one of these sons of toil I pur- 
chased an antique Jamp that may have lighted the mid- 
nights of Cicero or of Cataline, who so long abused his 
patience, and who has made, through Tully, some im- 
pression on mine. From another I had a seal—a per- 
fect gem, that Ovid, Catullus or Tibullus, may have used, 
representing Cupid led by a butterfly. A fine moral! and 
a seal should have a moral as weil asa motto. A seal 
should be a practical epigram. You shall see the Cupid 
on this letter, if the weather, or his own excitement 
does not melt the wax. But my cameo is my treasure, 
I would not part with it for Shylock’s turquoise. It is 
the size of a dollar, and it probably contains an epigram 
or two, if I could but come at them. The figures are ad- 
mirable, incomparable. First are two, a bride and bride- 
groom, I suppose, from the graceful and kind manner in 
which he holds his robe over her, lest the sun should vis- 
it her cheek too roughly. Both are looking where lovers 
generally look, towards the moon, and take little heed to 
their steps, which are on roses scatterd by a little Cupid in 
disguise, with his quiver just seen under his cloak. 

by, is a nest, on a tree—an Italian pine, all top—con 

ing four other smiling expectant Cupidons that hav 
broken the shell. 











. ufactures—the food is brought fifty miles—it is in a 
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It is hard to visit Rome without becoming a collector.— 


I have already sent away one box, and at this blessed 
moment, or rather at this unfortunate hour, my purse has 
more ancient than modern coin—may yours be better §ilj. 
ed.—NV. Y. Journal of Commerce. 





Hrxpoo Tracepy.—Besides much other matter Black- 
wood’s last has a review of a translation of a Hindoo 
Tragedy—the strangest thing we ever heard of, in these 
latter days. We present the following extract from the 
English version.—Charudatta is a Brahman of distin. 
guished rank, but of exceeding poverty; he receives a 
present of a garment from one friend by the hands of ano- 
ther, Maitreya; they have taken seats and the conversa- 
tion continues.—Lowell Journal. 

Maitreya. On what do you meditate? 
Charudatta. My friend— 

The happiness that follows close on sorrow, 

Shows like a lamp that breaks upon the night. 

But he that falls from affluence to poverty 

May weor the human semblance, but exists 

A lifeless form alone. 


«Maitreya. Which think you preferable, then, death or 
poverty! 
Charudalta. Had I the choice, 


Death, and not poverty, were my election : 

To die is transient suffering ; to be poor— 

Interminable anguish. 

Maitreya. Nay, never heed—it is but a trial—you will 
become more eminent than ever; and although your kind 
friends have consumed your property, it may recover ; like 
the moon, which grows to fulness from the slender frag- 
ments to which the daily draughts of the Gods for half a 
month reduce it. 

Charudatta. I do not, trust me, grieve for my lost 

wealth : 

But that the guest no longer seeks the dwelling, 

Whence wealth has vanish’d, does, I own, afflict me. 

Like the ungrateful bees, who wanton fly 

The elephant’s broad front, when thick congeals 

The dried up dew, they visit me no more. 





Maitreya. The son of slaves! Your guest is ever 
jready to make a morning meal of a fortune. He is like 
|the cow-boy, who, apprehensive of the verana grass, 
drives his herd from place to place in the thicket, and 
sets them to feed always in fresh pasture. 

Charudatta. °Tis true—I think not of my wasted 

fortune. 

As fate decrees, so riches come and vanish. 

But I lament to find the love of friends 

Hangs all unstrung, because a man is poor. 

And then with poverty comes disrespect. 

From disrespect does self-dependence fall ; 

Then scorn and sorrow, following, overwhelm 

The intellect ; and when the judgment fails, 

The being perishes: and thus from poverty 

Each il] that pains humanity proceeds. 

Maitreya. Ah, well, it is but waste of thought to send 
it after the wealth hunters—we have had enough of this 
subject. 

Charudatta. But poverty is aye the curse of thought. 

It is our enemy’s reproach—the theme ; 

Of scorn to our best friends and dearest kin. 

I had abjured the world, and sought the hermitage, 

But that my wife had shared in my distress— 

Alas! the fires of sorrow in the heart 

Glow impotent ; they pain but burn not. 

My friend, I have already made oblation 

Unto the Household Gods—Go you to where 

The four roads meet, and there present it 

To the great Mothers. 


Maitreya. NotI indeed. 
Charudatta. Why not? 
Maitreya. Of what use is it? You have worshipped 


the Gods: what have they done for you! It is laborin 
vain to bestow upon them adoration. 
Charudatta. Speak not profanely. 
and the Gods 
Undoubtedly are pleased with what is offer’d ¢ 
In lowliness of spirit, and with reverence , 
In thought, and deed, and pious self denial : 
Go, therefore, and present the offering. 


It is our duty— 


_ Curnese Printinc.—It is a curious fact that printing 
in China remains now just as it was originally invented 
there. No advancement whatever has been made in the 
art. Engraving on blocks of wood was known and practis- 
ed in China prior to the invention of printing in Germany; 
but movable types have never yet been introduced or sub- 
stituted for their wooden blocks. 

Science and the arts seemed to remain stationary in the 
Celestial Empire, and it is the peculiar characteristic of 
this people to forego all innovations and continue in the 
same path they trod centuries ago. 








A gentleman who writes from Galena says:—“‘The num- 
ber of males in proportion to females, on the frontiers, is at 
least two to one, and girls of fifteen, (I might say twelve) 
or widows of fifty, are alike snapped up with avidity by 





the disconsolate bachelors.” 
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DESULTORY PARAGRAPHS. 


Kean.—From the January of 1814 to that of 1833, Kean 
’ wasthe star of the British stage, and his individual talents 
drew more, and for the exertion of those talents he him- 
self received more, than any three performers that coexist- 
ed withhim. His books skow a sum nearly averging 
10,000 a year for eighteen years. How, with his active 
life, so vast a sum could have been expended—for he never 
gambled—is one of the things which those who knew 
him best can never cease to wonder at. He had some 
silly habits of display—such as traveling on all occasions 
in acarriage and four—buthis household expenses were 
always on a moderate scale; yet a few days before his 
death he was in danger of an arrest for a sum not exceed- 
ing £100. 

He got into a quarrel one night with a powerful fellow 
at a house in Clare market, and was at last stripped and 
fighting with his superior in strength, size, and science. 
His friends got him away to the Bedford, and they sat 
down to supper; during which one of the party said—‘‘1’m 
glad we were there; the fellow you were fighting with 
was———, who had a hard contest with the Gas Light 
Man.” Soon after Kean was missed, and it ultimately 
appeared that he had left the Bedford, sought out his 
antagonist, and fought with him in the street, and that in 
consequence, the guardians of the night conveyed them 
to St. Dunstan’s watchhouse, from whence they were 
bailed by Mrs. Butler of Covent Garden Market. It is to 
be noted that Kean insisted on his adversary being bailed 
by his {Kean’s) friends, with express intent of going to 
fight it out in a room, to see if he could beat this terrible 
fellow from Oxford ; but he was at length pacified.—.Month- 
ly Magazine. 


A rainy pay in Lonpon.—A wet day in town is at 
all times a deplorable event—at this period of the year 
it is absolutely a calamity. Yourearly risers who are ac- 
customed to note the sun at day break tracking its course 
in steps of gold down the line of the majestic Thames, 
and casting its dancing rays on the numerous spires and 
lofty buildings that spring out of the mass of the mighty 
city, piercing the clouds as they fade in the lustre of the 
new born light, must be sadly mortified, as the morning 
advances, to find this brilliant opening overcast by murky 
showers, and an atmosphere loaded with vapors.—The 
monotonous splash of the water on the flags, the aspect of 
dreariness which the streets present at every turn, and the 
forelorn looks of the pedestrians who, rain or shine, are 
compelled by their avocations to endure all sorts of weather 
out of doors, would sink the most cheerful spirits. It is 
impossible to sustain a clear tone of mind, or even ordinary 
gaiety, throughout a genuine wet, foggy day in London, 
where the wets and fogs are essentially different from the 
wets and fogs of other places. You cannot breathe freely 
through the gloom—it falls thick upon you, darkens every 
thing, makes you misanthropical against your will, and 
congeals at the fountain the gush of the kindliest feelings. 
It is a palpable oppression, affecting you not merely as an 
external inconvenience, but penetrating to your moral 
temperament, and making you distrustful of the spirit of 
enjoyment. In the country, rain is a very different thing. 
You see it drop refreshingly into the earth, reviving the 
languid blossoms, and brightening the verdure ; you watch 
it with interest, and look forward gratefully to the fruits 
of the season which it will quicken to their prime.—Al/as. 


Cotors.—Nothing contributes in a more particular 
mawner to heighten the beauty of the skin than the choice 
of colors.—For example, females of fair complexion ought 
to wear the purest white; they should choose a 
brilliant colors, such as rose, azure, light yello —_— 
Womeu of a dark complexion, who dress #@ such colors 
as we too often see them do, cause their"@kin to appear 
black, dull and tanned. They ought, therefore, to avoid 
white robes, and rose color or light blue ribands, which 
from too distasteful a contrast with their carnations. Let 


su ersons, on the contrary, dress im colors which are 
jted to them; in particular, green, violet, purple; 
and thgn that darkness, which was only the effect of too 


harsh @ contrast, will suddenly disappear, as if by en- 
chantment; their complexion will become ‘lively and ani- 
mated, and will exhibit such charms as will dispute and 
even bear away the fairest of the fair. In word, the 
fair cannot be too careful to correct, by li olors, the 
paleness of their complexions; and darker wom 
stronger colors, the somewhat -yellow tint of their@prna- 
tion. We must not omit a very important observation, 
respecting the change of colors by light.—Thus, crimson 
is extremely handsome at night, when it may be substi- 
tuted for rose color, which loses its charms by candle 
light; but this crimson, seen by day, spoils the most beau- 
titul complexion; no color whatever strips it so completely 
of all its attractions. Pale yellow, on the contrary, is 
often very handsome by day, and is perfectly suited to 
people who have a fine carnation; but at night it appears 
dirty and tarnishes the lustre of the complexion, to which 
it is designed to give brilliancy. 


Trrmacancy.—A man of fashion can make up his 
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mind to be called a libertine, a spendthrift, a gambler— 


any thing but a coward. - A woman of fashion can put up 
with the aspersion of being a flirt, a coquette, extrava- 
gant, or dissipated; but wo to the discerning wretch who 
presumes to discover, and to whisper—that her ladyship 
isa scold! A scold is, in fact, a vulgar, ridiculous and 
untuneable creature; meagre, graceless, and unloveable, 
or, to crown the anathema of fashion in one word—a wo- 
man de tress mauvais ton. It is therefore, most essential 
to every fair one laboring under the consciousness of ter- 
magancy, to clothe the cloven foot in a slipper of the 
choicest satin, and to attune the shrill accent by a system 
of selfeggio. The scold of modern times is consequently 
no Xantippe; but rather to be detected by the artificial 
softness of her demeanor, and the feline velvetude of paw 
under which the sharpness of her talons lies concealed. 
On entering the mansion of the scold, you read her cha- 
racter in the noiseless step and constrained attitudes of 
her domestics; in the sneaking air of her husband; the 
unnatural tranquillity of her children. But the fair au- 
thoress of aJ] these mischiefs welcomes you with her choi- 
cest smiles—a mirror of universal love and gentleness. 





SLEEPING aT cHURCH,—Dr. A , of Cambridge, 
was once rather embarrassed with an occurrence in his 
congregation. An insane man, who had received a pub- 
lic education, and was strongly attached to the doctor, had 
observed in the forenoon of a warm summer Sabbath, that 
several of the congregation slept in time of sermon. To 
prevent the recurrence of the evil in the afternoon, the 
maniac, having filled his bosom with windfalls from a 
neighboring orchard, posted himself in a convenient sta- 
tion in the side gallery, the front gallery being occupied 
by the college students. Presently after the sermon 
commenced he observed one asleep, and gently disengag- 
ing his hand from his bosom, he aimed its contents at 
the head of the sleeper. This occasioned some distur: 
bance, but when it subsided a second sleeper’s head was 
pelted with an apple. The preacher observing the occa- 
sion of the disturbance, requested his insane friend to 
desist. **Dr. A ,»’ said the maniac, ‘* mind your 
preaching, and I will keep the dogs awake.” It will 
scarcely need to be remarked, that for some time there 
was less inclination to sleep in that audience than usual. 





‘Fru rr acatn.’—A German parson, in an adjoining 
county in this state, who was in the habit of indulging, 
with some of his congregation, when an opportunity offer- 
ed, in partaking of a social glass together, one Lord’s day, 
after having made several calls on the way, repaired to 
the church, of which he was pastor, to officiate in his holy 
calling... After he had finished his sermon, he gave out a 
psalm, as usual, and tookhisseat. During the singing, he 
fell asleep and continued so until the congregation became 
impatient to be dismissed, when one of the deacons ascend- 
ed to his box, and without ceremony gave hima hearty 
shake, exclaiming—Wake up, wake up, it is most out;’ 
(meaning the service was nearly closed.) ‘Is it—fill it 
again, fil] it again,” said the parson partially recovering 
himself from the effects of sleep, but quite unconscious of 
where he was, and doubtless thinking that it was bis glass 
the deacon meant, and that he was in a bar-room instead 
of a pulpit. The congregation, accordingly, in a great 
confusion and laughter dismissed themselves, leaving the 
parson and deacon to make the best of the joke. 


Mornino ripes.—What can be more delightful as well 
as beneficial, tothe man who is engaged in the active du- 
ties of life, or the woman who prizes the mellow tints of 
beauty, than to rise with the orient sun and mount the 
‘“‘prancing steed,” to leave the gay city with its thousands 
of inhabitants locked in the gigantic embrace of Somnus, 
to enjoy the pleasures of a morning ride in the country, 
to breathe the pure and wholesome air that bears the trea- 
sured sweets of the wild flowers cultured by nature’s hand, 
to be cheered by the warblings of the merry songsters 
that float from the leafy groves, to behold the capering of 
the innocent lambs upon the velvet grass, to hear the 
lowings of the herd, and to see the humble and content- 
ed husbandman scattering his seed from which he expects 
to reap a plentiful harvest. ‘To view early in the morn- 


ing so 4 equestrians, as may be seen going forth to 
greet t ng sun, is really a pleasing sight, and shows 
ize their health far above the sluggard who is 


that pe 
nly awakened from his slumbers by the breaktast bell; to 
mothing of the bloom it adds to the cheek and sparkle 

the eye. 


CuiLpHoop.—There is in childhood a holy ignorance, 
a beautiful credulity, a sort of sanctity that one cannot 
contemplate without something of the reverential feelings 
with which one should approach beings of a celestial na- 
ture. The impress of divinity is, as it were, fresh on 
the infant spirit—pure and unsullied by contact with a 
heartless world—We tremble lest an impure breath should 
dim the clearness of its bright mirror. And how perpe- 
tually must those who are in the habit of contemplating 
childhood—of studying the characters of little children— 
feel and repeat to their own hearts, ‘‘of such is the king- 
dom of Heaven.” Ay, which among the wisest of us, 
may not stoop to receive instruction and rebuke from the 
character of a little child.—Which of us, by comparison 
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with its divine simplicity, has not reason to blush for the 
littleness, the insincerity, the worldliness, and-the degene- 
racy of his own. f ° 


A FEW RAMBLING REMARKS TO wivEs,—There is no 
great need of enforcing upon an unmarried lady the 
necessity of being agreeable, nor is there any great art 
requisite in a youthful beauty to enable her to please. 
Nature has multiplied attractions around her. Youth isin 
itself attractive. The freshness of budding beauty needs 
no aid to set it off; it pleases merely because it is fresh, 
and budding, and beautiful. But it isfor the married state 
that a woman needs the most instruction, and in which she 
should be most on her guard to maintain her powers of 
pleasing. No woman can expect to be to her husband all 
that he fancied her when a lover.—Men are always duped, 
not so much by the arts of the sex, as by their own imagina- 
tions. They are always wooing goddesses, and marry- 
ing mere mortals. A woman should, therefore, ascertain 
what was the charm that rendered her so fascinating when 
a girl, and endeavor to keep it up when she has become a 
wife. One great thing undoubtedly was, the chariness of 
herself and her conduct, which an unmarried female al- 
ways observes. She should maintain the same niceness 
and reserve in her person and habits, and endeavor still to 
preserve freshness and delicacy inthe eye of her husband. 
She should remember that the province of a woman is tw 
be wooed, not to woo; to be carressed, not to caress. Man 
1s an ungrateful being in love; bounty loses rather than 
wins him. 

** She that hath a wise husband,” says Jeremy Taylor, 
** must entice him to an eternal dearness by the veil of 
Modesty, and the grave robes of chastity, the ornament 
of meekness, and the jewels of faith and charity. She 
must have no painting, but blushes; her brightness must 
be purity, and she must shine round about with sweet- 
ness and friendship ; and she shall be pleasant while she 
lives, and desired when she dies.” 


A WOODSMAN’S WIFE BECOME QUEEN.—Some years since 
a captain of a corsair carried off the wife of a poor wood- 
man, in the environs of Messina; having kept her several 
months on board his vessel, the pirate landed her in one of 
the South Sea Islands, and abandoned her to her fate, 
The savage monarch of the island, to whom she was 
brought, became so enamored of her, that he married her 
according to the custom of the country, placed her by his 
side on the throne, and when he died, left her the sove- 
reignty of his dominions. A European vessel lately ar- 
rived from a voyage to America, has not only brought the 
poor woodman this intelligence of the fate of his wife, 
but has also brought presents from her of sufficient 
to make him one of the richest private individuals in 
Sicily, until it shall please his royal spouse to call him to 
her court.— Boston Recorder. 


Go aHEAD.—We have been often asked, whence the 
Hon. Davin Crocker derived his motto, ‘* Go amEAD;” 
and for want of a knowledge of heraldry, we have as of- 
ten heen compelled to confess our inability to afford satis- 
faction on that point, though we felt assured that it was 
well descended. We have within a few days past been 
reading a biography of the Rev. Row.anp Hitt, a near 
rejative, it is known, of Lord Hill, who, with his four bro- 
thers, was distinguished in the battle of Waterloo, 
From the Rev. gentleman’s biographer, we learned that 
the motto for the coat of arms of the Hitt family, one 
of the most ancient in England, is the same with a slight 
shade of difference, with that of the Crocket family oft 
Tennessee. The Hills take the motto, Go Forwerd-the 
Crockets, Go Ahead,—U. S. Gaz, " 


“THE VERY ERROR OF THE MOON.”’——What will be 
come of aj] the maidens in Massachusetts! There wasd 
surplus of 12 or 14,000 at the last census, and the men 
are every day killing themselves off. A young man at 
Roxbury, a day or two ago, took tea as usu al—Hyson, 
we presume—and then went forth and finished himself 
with GunrowpeR, with a little sweetening of ball.— 
N.Y. Transcript. 


KEEP ME FROM MY FRIENDS.—Mr. J. went toa club, 
and as his were any thing but respectable, he borrowed a 
pair of breechesof a friend. In the course of the evening 
the lender called out to him, ‘‘J.don’t you sit down inthe 
damp there in my breeches.” A friend who condoled 
with the embryo critic upon this expose, offered to lend 
him a pair of unmentionables for the next meetingsahe did 
so and J. had hardly entered, when his benefactor exclaim- 
2d aloud, ‘‘J. you may sit down wherever you like in my 
breeches.” 


ORIGIN OF ‘YANKEE DOODLE.’—Orthographers are on a 
new scent. We deem those orthographers who search. 
for the origin of Yankee Doodle, for the same reason 
Noah Webster is reputed one. When the Turk speaks 
America, he styles #t Yani Doodle, and Yankees do ¢ 
that this is the real etymology of a word which has hith- 
erto been deemed a by-word. This is foundation. suffi- 
ctent for a folio treatise upon the common origin 











orientals and ‘aboriginals of North America. It is 
gular coincidence if nothing more, 
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Putiosoruicat racts.—It is a very interesting fact in 
the economy of nature, that a great proportion of the 
most useful substances are composed of two or more sim- 
ple elements, each of which separately is noxious or des- 
tructive to animal life. Their combination produces an 
entire change of their propertios, and from being formida- 
ble and noxious makes them agreeable and beneficial. 
The air we breathe is a familiar illustration. Either of 
the elements, which compose it, is fatal to human life; 
oxygen by over exciting the vital energies, and nitrogen 
by paralyzing them. 

Water, composed of oxygen and hydrogen, is another 
example of the same philosophy, and presents besides, the 
remarkable phenomenon of a ponderous body produced by 
the union of two invisible gasses, one of which is ten 
times lighter than air. 

Common salt, that wholesome and most necessary sub- 
stance, is formed by the union of sodium and chlorine, the 
former a metal the latter a gas, either of which alone is 
absolutely fatal to life. Glauber’s salts is formed of the 
same metal, united with oil of vitriol! Air it may be 
farther remarked, is composed of the same elements as 
aquafortis, the difference in their properties resulting 
from the different proportions of the ingredients in either. 


Avatancue.—A very curious migration took place in 
this vicinity on Wednesday night last. About a quarter 
of an acre of land on the eastern bank of the Kennebunk 
river, near the house of Benjamin Durrill, in Kennebunk 
port, slid into the river, carrying away half of the Kenne- 
bunk bridge, (a draw bridge) and nearly filling up the 
channel fora rod or more. Where, on Wednesday, a 
ship of the largest size might have laid afloat—the river 
may now be forded without difficulty. The land moved in 
a solid mass, and the apple trees on it look as flourishing 
and seem to be as firmly embeddod in the soil in their 
new situation, as they did on the spot where they were 
reared. the slide was accompanied with a noise resemb- 
ling the rumbling of an earthquake.—Kennebunk Gaz- 


Exrraorpinary.—While certain persons in the om" 
of Major Bute, of Guernsey, in Ohio, were lately engag- 
ed in quarrying stone for the repair of the National Road, 
on the hill west of Cambridge, they found, in a petrified 
state, what is supposed to have been the body of an In- 
dian child, which perhaps centuries ago, was deposited in 
that spot. ‘This extraordinary specimen of ancient re- 
mains was found imbeded in a mass of solid rock, and has 
appearance of a stone image, somewhat imperfect in form 
yet having the general outlines of the human shape. The 
material of which it is composed appears to be a species 
of lime-stone. In the same cavity was also found a small 
row of what appear to have been Indian beds—matted 
together.—-Guernsey Times. 


Tue Name or Dovetass.—The traditional, but proba- 
bly fabulous account of the origin of the House of Doug- 
lass is, that about the year 770, inthe reign of Solvathius, 
king of the Scots, one Donald Bene, of the Western Isles, 
having invaded the Scottish territory, and routed the roy- 
al army, a man of rank and figure came seasonably with 
his friends and followers, to the King’s assistance, who 
then renewed the conflict, and obtained a complete victory 
over the invader. The King, being desirous of seeing 
the person who had accomplished for him so important a 
service, that individual was pointed out by his color and 
complexion, in these words, of the old Gelic or Celtic 
language:—*‘Sholto du Glass,” in English, “Behold the 

and swarthy-colored man.” From which, the story 

, he was named ‘Sholto the Douglass.” The King 

arded him with grants of land in the county of Lan- 

» which were called Douglass; and hence the family 
ame.—United Service Journal. 


‘Braps.—An English writer estimates the quantity of 
worms destroyed by 10,000 rooks annually, at 200 tons. 
The 10,000 are on one estate. The damage done by birds 
is comparatively nothingtothe benefits conferred by them 
in the destruction of mischievous insects; and the experi- 
ence of agriculturists has shown that crusades against 
birds have always been followed by the devestations of 
insects. Granting a hounty for the destruction of the 
agents that nature has provided to keep insects in check, 
is entering into a treaty with the husbandman’s worst 
enemies, and granting indemnity to depredators infinitely 
worse than birds can possibly be.— Boston Galary. 


Wismanp Honoraste Lisrratity.—The Legislature 
of Connecticut has granted $11,500 to the Connecticut 
Silk Manufacturing Co. to aid in establishing a silk facto- 
ry, $2000 to Gay and Buttom, machanists, of Lisbon, for 
labor and expense in inventing and constructing silk ma- 
chinery, and $1500 to the Mansfield Silk Factory —Boston 


* Marcu or inreLtect.—Every generation grows wiser 
and wiser. A scene in a country kitchen, 
> Old Woman. Husband, what are the soil and produc- 
tion of Michigan? 

» Boy. Tar and turpentine, ma’am. 
. W. Hold your tongue you blockhead; I wanted to 
eee if your father knew. 
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THE WHIPPING. 





BY J. N. M’JILTON. 





I recollect how hard I plead, 

And promises how fast they came, 
While every stroke that skinn'd my back 
Convinced me I was less to blame. 


I look'd up in my mother’s face, 

And, crying, sought for pity there: 

While tears were streaming down my cheeks, 
I begg'd that she my back would spare. 


“Indeed,” says I, «I did not tear 
My sister’s little pointed cap: 

Do lay the switch aside, mama, 
And only take your hand and slap. 


«I do not like that limber switch, 

it smarts me through the clothes and all; 
And if you strike me with 't again, 

I'll cry as loud as I can bawl. 


« You cut me, and it stings me so! 
I would n't beat you half so much: 
O! sister tore the cap herself— 
Even the strings I did n't touch! 


« There, now, you ‘ve struck me on the head, 
I really think the bone is broke ; 

You hit zo hard, O mother do— 

I think it 's broke—do stop and look. 


«I will be goed, indeed I will— 

O mother, you strike me too hard ; 
I've promised to behave myself— 
Indeed mama I ’I! keep my word. 


«Indeed ! indeed !! I never will 

Be nauglity, ma, to you again: 

O, mi! I think you ’ve whipt enough, 
You don’t know *:ow my head does pain. 


« Good gracious! now you 've broke my arm ; 
Ma, only see how it bends back : 

It's broke in two or three places now, 

You could n’t help a-hearin® it crack. 


«“ My leg—oh! it is cut clean down, 
And both my shoes are full of blood: 
There ’s not another boy in town 
Such a hard whippin’ could a-stood. 


« My finger, ma, see how it’s smash’d ; 
There 's not a whole bone in it now: 
Mother, do n’t whip me any more, 

I will behave—I will, I vow!” 


She whipp’d me well before she ceased ; 
For wounds I sneak'd away to look— 
Examin'd o’er and o’er again, 

But not a single bone was broke. 


Thus many cry, more than they ’re hurt, 
And some before they ’re hurt at all ; 

Who, if they ’d but examine first, 

Would save themselves from many a squall. 


LINES---INSCRIBED TO C. AND A. 


WRITTEN AFTER HEARING THEM SING THE ‘ MEETING OF THE WATERS.” 


*T is evening. O’er the wide-spread arch of heav'n 
Rideth the moon upon her course resplendent, 
Shedding her lustrous beams upon the fair, 
And glorious beauties of awakened spring ; 
Whilst here and there shines forth a brilliant star, 
Bedim’d at times by fleecy-mantled clouds, 
That ride majestic on the gentle winds; 
Nor aught, except a murmur, soft and low, 
That fainting falls upon the listener's ear, 
More like a sleeper's breath, is heard to break 
The silence that encircles earth. 

But list! 
1 hear a voice, soft and mellifluous 
As whispering breezes o'er a velvet lawn, 
‘That breaks the silence with melodious song. “ 
It isa maiden’s ¥oice—and strains so soft, 
So rich and heaven.like, reach my ravisbed ear, 
It seems in each I hear the syren voice 
Of ange! spirits from a brighter sphere. 
It sinks! it fades! the voice that woke such strains, 
With cadence sweet and low, now dies away, 
Like sunlight o'er the sea. 
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But list again ! 
Hath echo to the heavenly sound awoke, 
Prolonging still such melody divine? 
Nay! ‘tis another voice—butthey are like 
As two bright motes that dance upon the beams 
Of noon-day sun. The voices mingling now, 
Are blending strains with richest harmony— 
A fitting emblem of their song. °T is like 
«“ The echo of young hearts ere life is old?” 
Each note I hear, hath spirit-stealing charms. 
O! who, when float around his wildered sense 











Such strains of soul-bewitching melody, 
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Would not with pleasure leave this joyless world, 

To steal away on music’s airy wings 

Toregions of sublimest bliss! For mx, 

When o’er my senses creep the damps of death, 

Such strains would wipe away all bitterness, 

And were death sweet, would make it doubly so. EH. 


eisai 








ORIGINAL LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE FROLICS OF PUCK. 
In two volumes. New Vork: Harper and Brothers, 1834. For sale by 
Josiah Drake, Main street, Cincinnati. 


— 








Whatever man may be now, he was formerly inclined 
to receive into the fellowship of his faith, stories which 
would be too much for modern credulity. Then, he wag 
a believing animal. Mr. Owen's standard of belief had 
not been thought of. If it had existed, it would have 
been entirely too narrow for the habits of the times, 
The amount of a man’s faith was not measured in propor- 
tion to the amount of evidence submitted to his senses.— 
This tendency to enlarge the boundaries of faith—or, in 
other words, to regard the supernatural and the marvel- 
lous as substantiated truth, has been common to men ina 
parti-civilized condition. Hence have arisen all those 
frame-works of the imagination, some stupendous and 
others superlatively silly, which are known by the name 
of popular mythologies. Those ages, in which it seems 
to us credulity overreached itself, have long since passed 
away. Since the period of their existence, the belief of 
men has become more and more graduated to the scale of 
rationality. 

Some regret the changes which are continually being 
wrought on the minds of amen. They say, that all that 
is beautiful, and shadowy, and poetical is passing away 
from the earth,—that facts and science will supersede the 
imaginary, and we shall live in a very dull and prosaic 
sort of a world. As if there were no poetry in the hea- 
vens, and in the earth, and in the heart of man! Buta 
short time since, we noticed a work, by a favorite author, 
who loves the ideal, and wishes to bring it into vogue. 
The reception of that work has been such as we think 
will prevent his making a further effort. The work be- 
fore us has a similar object in view. 

In the olden time, when the fairy portion of creation 
ran about the earth, or nestled themselves on downy 
clouds, or sailed about on moonbeams, they were swayed 
by impulses very similar to those which affected human 
beings. Then, they had their king and their queen, and 
their court. Oberon was the monarch, and Titania was 
the queen of al] the fays and fairies of elfin-land. Robin 
Goodfellow, or Puck, was a merry, mischievous, frolicsome 
fellow, and was in excellent odor at court. Like all other 
married folks, the king and the queen had their quarrels 
and difficulties. Puck interested himself in the domes- 
tic affairs, and eventually succeeded in awakening the 
sovereign displeasure of her royal highness. For this of- 
fence the queen vowed that Puck should never see fairy- 
land again. At this sentence, Puck was convulsed with 
grief. He prostrated himself at the feet of her majesty, 
made,a moving speech, bade her farewell, and declared 
that he cOuld never find another mistress so generous and 
beautiful she was. Puck had but a short time before 
been boastin king Oberon of his knowledge of female 
human nature, and his speech justifies his boast—for 
when was woman inaccessible to flattery! This stroke of 
policy softened the queen’s heart towards her most @bé@di- 
ent servant, and Puck soon had the satisfaction o' - 
ing to her relenting words. She told him, she Wd not 
finished her vow, and qualified its most distressing fea- 
ture away, by saying, he should not see fairy-land until 
he had solv r ariddle. The riddle ran thus—What 
is it that pleases woman! For the purpose of find- 
ing a goluti@h to queen Titania’s riddle, master Puck com- 
m “his researches among the females of the earth. 
These constitute the four frolics of Puck—of which the 
body of the work is made up. If any of our readers are 
disposed to follow Puck in his peregrinations, we recom- 
mend them to the work itself; which they will find writ- 
ten in good style and containing a fund of amusement. 

Below, we give the result of Puck’s frolics, in an ex- 








tract from the closing chapter of the work. 


‘Have you found my riddle?” asked the queen. 

“If there be truth in woman,” replied Puck boldly. 

‘‘Ahem!” said the queen; ‘‘let us hear your solution of 
the secret, however.” 
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‘And please your majesty, it is no secret,” cried Puck 
with a sarcastic smile; “it is a truth that grows like the 
blackberry, open on all the hedges.” 

“Speak it then;” said the queen; “and look that your 
answer abide the touch, or your exile from the court is 
like to be a long one.” 

There was a dead silence for a few seconds while Puck 
collected his courage, or, what was more probable, calcu- 
lated how far he might with safety to himself indulge his 
love of mischief by satirising the queen. Apparently he 
saw something in her eye that bade him beware, for he 
looked down again with a wondrous affectation of humili- 
ty. As to the courtiers, though the race is proverbial for 
long ears, there was not one on the present occasion who 
would not gladly have added an ell to them had it been 
possible, that he might the better catch the gist of Puck’s 
reply—and thus it was: 


‘‘Pleasuret woman loves it well, 
For she was not made for the hermit’s cell; 
Gold? it sparkles in her eyes, ; 
And it grows more bright as youth’s morning flies; 
Love? she is the soul of love, 
’Tis her heaven below and her hope above; 
’ But none of these 

Can woman please 

Like ia 

“Like what?” asked the queen, impatiently, seeing 
Puck hesitate—“like what?” 

“Speak without fear, friend Robin,” said the king, in 
an encouraging tone. 

Fear!—the rogue was only too much at his ease all the 
time, chuckling inwardly at the eager impatience of his 
listeners. But he was soon weary of his demure part. 
Springing up from the ground and pirouetting for several 
minutes like a new-spun top, to the sore astonishment of 
the simple-minded monarch, he started off into another 
strain— 





‘‘Be she young, or be she old, 
Warp’d, or formed in beauty’s mould, 
Be she widow, wife, or maid, 

By whatever temper swayed, 
Woman’s master passion still, 

Is—to have her sovereign will.” 


‘‘He has found my riddle,’’ said the queen, smiling. 

‘‘Methinks he needed not have traveled far or long for 
it,” exclaimed the king, with unwonted gravity. 

The elves around tittered; the tricksy spirit for once 
wore as solemn a face as his annointed lord and master, 
and—the frolics of Puck were over.” 








THE DRAMA. 











CINCINNATI THEATRE. 

The success of the theatrical corps in this city, during 
t!-e last season, led us to believe that the Drama was ra- 
pidly advancing in public estimation; but we are now al- 
most induced to abandon that opinion, since for some nights 
past the best of Shakspeare’s plays have been performed 
to empty b r é: cause for this, to us, 
| tral suggestions arise; and among 
other reasor might be induced to attribute it to the 
depreciation of public taste, were it not that in looking 
over the bills for each night, we miss the names of our old 








quently seemed to gain the ascendency of virtue—why 








favorites, Gilbert, Field, Thorn, and others, who during} 
the last season contributed so greatly to our amuseme 
But though we deprecate their loss, and feel 
chagrined at the managers for it, yet in jug 
we must say, that some particular chara 
season have been as well sustained as 
were on the Cincinnati boards. And 

















seen Miss Nelson in the ‘Country Girl ie 
” will bear t in the asse lady is 
itics, as b equalled in 
vi ny actress 


Pierre, by Mr. 
readings, gracefu 
tion of the parts which to our mind fulfilled 
of the authors. In Hamlet, the chamber 
which Mrs. Crook as the queen, sustained \ 
we have never seen so admirably performed, not e 
Forest or Booth. And yet strange to say, this gentle 
has been playing to very thin houses. H nfor 

nately come among us unheralded by iim and 
has thrown himself upon the West for a judg of his 
merits. Shall he not have a fair trial? If he do, we 
predict for him success; and that he may have, let the 
friends of the Drama greet him at his benefit this even- 
ing,when in the arduous character of Richard 3d, they will 
have an opportunity of forming an estimateofhistalents.. u. 
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Vice anp Virtur.—Why js it that vice has so fre- 


has profiigacy so frequently swayed the sceptre over pros- 
trate principle? In the revolutions of society the melan- 
choly spectacle is often presented of vice in power, and 
virtue in subordination. This fact has sometimes extort- 
ed murmurs against, or doubts concerning the administra- 
tion of Providence. The secret cause is to be found in 
the truth, that the enthusiastic endeavors of vice, are 
more effective than the supineness, or calm action of hon- 
esty. In changes, political, religious, or moral, dishonest 
men found their hopes, while honesty, content with its 
possessions, sedulously avoids strife and does not prepare 
to meet crises, 

The inaction of honest men has in every age and every 
revolution constituted the true strength of the vicious. 
Hence we find that vice has generally clothed itself with 
power and exercised a baleful influence over human affairs. 
Dishonest men have no prospects of success that are not 
based on disorganization and disquietude. In stirring 
times they risk every thing. They have nothing to lose, 
and everything to gain. With them defeat is shadowed 
with despair, or shrouded with the hues of death. They 
lend all their energies to strife, and in this is to be found 
the leading cause eir success. The chords of their 
hearts are not attumed to the soft notes of tranquillity. 
They can only floutish in an atmosphere that teems with 
clouds, and is fraitful ef+wlhiirlwin 5 on the 
contrary is sedate, and | within its own resources, 
in the night seasons of society, when the elements of dis- 
cord are in motion prost g onde and harmony and 
introducing chaos an rder. Honest spirits are not 
so scarce, as a cugsory glance at the order of things 
would seem to indicatgj§ It is to their inactivity that 
vice and profligacy aré@m@debted for their influence. If 
the better portion of thé§community would exert itse 
zealously and actively, an influence would go abr 
which would soon make its efliects visible. ' 
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Farvers—Hucxsters—HEALtTH OF, THE city. —We 
have it from good authority, that a number of unprincipled 
hucksters are in the daily habit of going a few miles into 
the country, for the purpose of frightening the farmers, 
particularly those whom they meet coming into the city to 
attend market, with woful accounts of the bad health of 
the city—representing that all kinds of diseases, and 
especially the cholera, are raging here with great violence. 
—This they do that they may purchase their butter, eggs, 
chikens, &¢. of the farmers, for half their value, or less, and 
vend them here at exorbitant prices, by which they make 
from one to three hundred per cent profit.—We caution our 
agricultural friends, against believing the representations 
of these gndividuals. The health of the city is as good 


4|now as it ordinarily is at this season of the year; and 


ough there is now and then a case of cholera, the disease 
gr raging nor on the increase; and nobedy, at this 
es it to be contagious. 





p.—This delightful vegetable is now sel- 
t, at the extravagant price of fifty cents 
a production that always sells; and we 
feners and farmers do not bestow more 
ivation. It can be raised with less than 
and expense that attegd the growing of 
much hardier and oor Bos plant, and, 
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bt be said of the villanous cucumber,—can 
ith a clear conscience. We hope our neig 
‘Farmer and Mechanic” will call the attentio’ 
8 readers to these particulars, with any others upon 
fhe subject that his agricultural and horticultural knowl- 
edge may suggest. 












Pocket TEsTAMENT 
of this city, have jus 
pocket Testament. 
inches by one and five 
volume, bound in 
inch. It is though 


. Corey and Fairbank, 
avery nest miniature 
re in size, only three 
nd the thickness of this 
co, is but little more than half an 
be the smallest volume in which 








the complete Testament has ever been compzised; and is 
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certainly a very beautifal specimen of typography. The 
enterprize of these publishers ought to be met 
couragement of the western public. 


of the Buckeye, a newspaper recently established at Chil- 
licothe in this state. 


tion are alike creditable to those concerned. It is published 
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Tue Bucxeye.—We have received the two first numbers 
The matter and mechanical execu- 


by Wm. C. Jones & Co, at one dollar and fifty-cents per 
annum in advance. Thus far the character of the paper 
is in accordance with its title, and we hope, that at no 
subsequent period, we shall perceive a dereliction. 





Yettow Sprines.—This delightful Watering-place 
has been open for several weeks. We understand that 
the beauty and fashion of the city are dreaming much of 
its healthful waters, the beautiful scenery of the vicinity, 
and the invigorating air, and contemplating an early visit 
thither. The number of individuals already congregated 
at the Springs, is respectable. A pleasanter retreat for 
love-lorn damsels and jilted youths, could not be imagin- 
ed; and a better ‘minister to a heart sick,” or ‘‘a mind 
diseased,” than our friend Gregory, we wot not of. 





Cotonet Crocxet.—This eccentric individual was ‘in 
our city last week, and addresed a large assemblage of 
citizens at the Exchange. The Colonel is certainly the 
prince of grinners. He put all partiesin a good humor,— 
whigs, democrats, and M’Lean men,—by grinning at ‘the 
gifted,” “Captain Jackson,” and the Rolling Mill on the 
opposite side of the Ohio.—The Colonel} is rather a shrewd 
man, but his reputation will suffer wherever he-goes. 





New York Mirror.—We have received the first num- 
ber of the twelfth volume of this work. The appearance 
of this elegant periodical has been beautified by the use 
of an entire new set of types. The proprietors promise 
some splendid engravings which will give additional value 
to the work. It is published, as heretofore, every Satur- 
day, at four dollars per anum in advance. 





Nortu American Macazine.—From the July number 
of Fairfield’s Magazine, we shall next week presont a 
number of extracts. The contents are as follows:—Let 
ters from a father to his son at college; The trial of the 
troth; Miriam Coffin, or the Whalefishermen; Farewell 
to¥****; The Athenian academy; The prophet’s malison; 
The cisatlantic tourist; A tale of love; The conspiracy 
detected; The prelate of Avranches; Epigram;. Table 
talk. 








Transeript or News.—T'wo thousand three hundred 
Chimney Swallows, were killed on the 6th ult. in Brook- 
field, Conn. by burning straw in a chimney in which they 
had collected. 

Frederick Rapp, who was extensively knd 
as the principal man at Economy, Beaver & 
sylvania, died a few days since, after a lingering i 
in the sixtieth year of his age. He “|: man of 
enterprise and industry. o « 

The population of the city of Detroit is 4,973--y 
sons 4,448, colored 525. The children attending th 
schools amount to 448, 
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WEEKLY RECORD. 


MARRIAGES. 


On Monday evening last, by the Rev. Dr. Aydelotte, 
Mr. Wm. Clark, to Margaret, eldest daughter of the late 
Wm. Luke, Esq. of Liverpool. 

Un the 9th inst. by Dr Beecher, Capt. Warren Harts- 

orn, to Mrs. Ann Wade, all of this city. 

On the morning of the 10th inst, at the residence of 
John Jolly, Esq. by the Rev. Mr. Collins, Mr. William 
Berry, merchant of Cincinnati,to Miss Mary Elizabeth 
Cox, formerly of Baltimore. 





DEATHS. tok 
On Friday afternoon, iith inst. Peter Howell Be 
second son of P. Benson Esq. aged 7 years and 4 days. 2 
In this city, Sunday afternoon, 13th, inst. Mr, Chadiea™ ¢ 
Boardman, of Cambridge port, Mass. aged 33 years,  ". @ 
. Yesterday mornin;z, Delia Frances, daughter of Li 
field Sharp, aged 1 yar, 3 months, and 19 days. *y 
*,* Whole number of interments for the week ending 
July 1th, forty-three. “ 
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GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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INTERIOR ov A WESTERN MOUND.—lIn the latter part of 
October, 1831, during the recess of College, I explored a 
mound situated on the farm of Mr. Ebenezer Martin, two 
miles north-west of Wheeling. The mound stands eight 
or ten hundred yards from the Ohio river, on a large second 
battem of ancient alluvion, and at an elevation of from 











by which means they do not sympathise in the general 
slumber, but remain in a state fit for being called into 
action by particular trains of ideas. If for instance, we 
dream that we are talking of some one, if these organs 
are endowed with their waking share of sensorial power, 

we are sure to speak. Again, the mere dream, without 
a waking state of the organs, will never produce speech ; 

and we only suppose we are carrying on conversation, 


coid in the region of the clouds where the hail-stones be- 
gin to form; but the great question is, what is the origin 
of this cold! An exceeding cold wind from the north, or 
from the high and cold regions of the atmosphere; this 
meets with @ moist, warm currentof air, anda hail storm 
follows. In descriptions of hail storms, it is commonly 
mentioned that opposite and violent winds meet. When 
a cold current from the regions of perpetual frost meets 


although, at the time, we are completely silent. To produce 
sleep talking, therefore, the mind, in some of its functions 
must be awake and the organs of speech must be so also. 
The conversation, in this state, is of such subjects as our 








































eighty to one hundred feet above the present bed of the | 
river. It is beautifully surrounded by a thick wood of| 
half grown trees, and has on its top two large chesnut | 
stumps, each measuring more than eleven feet in circum-|| thoughts are most immediately occupied with ; and its 
ference, but which are so much decayed that the precise || consistency or incongruity depends upon that of the pre- 
number of their concentric annular rings cannot be ascer- || yailing ideas being sometimes perfectly rational and cohe- 
tained. The mound is twenty feet high and one hundred | rent ; at other times full ofabsurdity. The voice is seldom 
feet in circumference at the base, and is still surrounded || te same as in the waking state. This I would impute 
by a ditch ten feet wide and four feet deep. Commencing || to the organs of hearing being mostly dormant, and conse- 
at the base we cut a horizontal passage six feet wide to|| quently unable to guide the modulations of sound. The 
the centre of the mound, removing, as we proceeded the || same fact is observable in every deaf person, whose speech 
sand and pebbles that would otherwise have been overhead, || js usually harsh, unvaried, and monotonous.—Sometimes 
and greatly endangered our progress. In doing ‘this it||the faculties are so far awake, that we can manage to 
appeared evident that the mound had been thrown up at/\carry on a conversation with the individual, and extract 
two different times, and some bones were found twelve||from him the most hidden secrets of his soul. By such 
feet above the level of the surrounding plains. But few || means things have been detected, which would otherwise 
bones were found in any one place, and these few general- | have remained in perpetual obscurity. 

ly gave strong marks of having been once subjected to the||_ Person have been known who delivered sermons aad 
fire. In some instances the marks of fire were so evident || prayers during sleep; among others an American lady is 
as to leave no room for doubts. ‘The dead appeared to | spoken of who did so for many years. ‘The same was the 
have been interred in no particular order, nor confined to|| ease with Richard Haycock, professor of medicine in Ox- 
any particular age, fur in one place the body had evident-|| ford: he would give out a text in his sleep, and deliver a 
ly been covered up when partially consumed in a sitting | good sermon upon it, and all pinching and pulling of his 
position, and in several places the teeth as well as bones || friends could not prevent him. Somnambulists frequently 
of infants were found. At the centre of the mound there || talk while on their expedition. Indeed, sleep talking is 
were many bones in a complete state of calcination, and || one of the most cominon accompani s of this affection, 
which appeared to have been burnt on a small mound||and bears so close a eae it in most of its 
about twelve feet in diameter. ‘I'wenty feet from the cen- || circumstances, that it may be regardedas merely a modi- 
tre we dug up an ornament resembling a sling, which had || {ication of sommagbulism. All that can be done for the 
been made of the parietal bone of a human being. It is || cure of sleep Mees is to ¢ such causes as we may 
five inches long, and two and a half broad, and has a} suppose has given rise to mt , however, in most cases, 
small hole for the reception of a string. Somewhat!|of such a trivial nature as Mot to require any treatment 
nearer the centre and twenty feet from the surface of the || whatever; and, when it proceeds from idiosyncrasy, or 
mound, we dug up part of an elk’s horn, a small bar of|| becomes habitual, I believe no means which can be adopt- 
iron twelve inches long, one and a half wide and half an|/ed will be of much avail.’ The state of the digestive 
inch thick; also a small iron hatchet six inches long, and || apparatus should invariably be atgended to, and, if disorder- 
three inches wide at the bit. Both the bar of iron and|j/ed, they must be put to rights byiuitable medicines—And 
the hatchet were very much oxidated, and the former near-|| should the affection proceed, be supposed to proczed 
ly eaten through at one end. The hatchet resembles the || ¢¢om hypochondria, hysteria or tlle prevalence of any strong | 
lathing hatchet of modern times when forged out and pre-\|/qental emotion, these states must be treated according to| 


pared forthe steel. What resemblance this iron may| g al principles.—Wacnasgp’s Philosophy of Sleep. 
have to that found at the Blue Licks, thirty feet below ||" 


the surface of the earth. I am not able to say, since the| 
texture of the latter isnot given. This is said to be finer || vested is but a fraction short of five millions and a half of 
than common iron, but not so fine as steel. Iron has|! dodicgrs! and the number of hands employed is nearly siz| 
been found in one or two other places in the western || shousand—more than twelve thousand five hundred of | 
country, but in a state of oxidation.— Pittsburgh Friend.|| whom are females; twelve hundred females are employed | 
in the Mills of the Merrimack Company alone! The Mer- 
Cuances 1n 25 yeEars.—Next to its immortal victories,\|rimack and Lawrence companies employ the largest a- 
there is nothing more interesting in the history of our|| mount of capital. and, of course, manufacture the great-| 
gallant navy, than the remarkable changes which occur in| est quantity of goods per annum. ‘he former, with five| 
the fortunes of its officers during a period of twenty or|| Mills, consume eighty six bales, and manufacture 124,000 
thirty yeare. The change of promotion is sometimes) yards of cotton per week; while the latter with four Mills} 
calculated with a heavy heart, and the little reefer looks| 
forward to a captaincy as a thing almost beyond hope. | 
Yet if his life is spared, he may look back from the proud | 
eminence, and wonder that he ever sighed for promotion, 
whidst apother and less fortunate companion, of perhaps| 
’ fak} looks back upon years of danger without) 
ppensé, and forward to an old age of ill requited 
e. We h before us a curious memorandum, as) 
tive ang intersting —We learn from it that in! 
ar 18 ere were on the peace establishment of'|| ef cotton cloth manufactured is six hundred and 
y» 28 captaine; in 1826, seven only were living.|| ren thousand yards per week; or thirty-six mi 
@ only were tothe service. There were seven|| hundred and forty four thousand yards per an 
hetérs commandant in 1826: only one living and now in| ven thousand one hundred tons of anthra 
he navy. There were 110 lieut.’s; in 1826, seven were}| hundred thousand bushels of charceal, threa thousand five 
living, but four only in the navy.—There were 24 surzeons ;|| hundred cords ef wood, and twenty six glijm@sand galions| 
in 1526, three were living, and only one in the navy.|jof oil, are annually consumed! ‘2 
There were 28 surgeon’s mates; in 1826, two living and|| The weekly salaries of the female oy 
only one inthe navy. There were 22 masters; in I525,|} to $14,863 75; the weekly salaries of 
none in the navy—all supposed to be dead. ‘There were|itives to $13,360; total per week, $28 
29 pursers ; in 1826, six living, and five in the navy.|j per annum, $1,498,895 00! Almost a mi 
There were 37 boatswains, 19 gunners, 10 sail-makers,|jof dollars annually distributed among thd 
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Lowe. FAcTorirs.—The total amount of c al in-! 





















consume one hundred and sixty bales, and mfnufacture| 
170,000 per week. The Merrimack Company employ 
1700 hands, and consume, per annum, 5000 tons of coal, 
and 1400 cords of wood! while the Lawrence Company | 
employ but 1150 hands, and consuine, per annum, only} 
100 tons of coal, and 100 cords of wood. This difference,| 
we suppose, is produced by the quality and description of| 
the goods manufactured. The taal amount of cotton 
consumed is 32,604 bales per annum, and the total 
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with a warm current, the watery vapour of latter is frozen 
and hail-stones are formed. In the torrid zone there are 
no hail storms, except near lofty mountainss because 
there are no freezing currents of airto mix withthe warm 
currents. The south of France is more remarkable for 
frequent hail storms than any country inthe world. ‘This 
is cwing tu its situation between the Alps and Pyrennees; 
the cold blasts from these regions of snow and ice, ming- 
ling with the hot, damp air over the intervening country, 
produce violent hail storms ; the opposite currents of hot 
and cold air are set in motion when the heat of the sun is 
great. 

It is surprising that hail-stones, descending as they do, 
through many thousand feet, fall with so little force. They 
are heavy enough to fall with a hundred times the force 
they actually exhibit. The reason of this is following; 
they are very small when first formed, and receive con- 
tinual accessions in descending; these accessions are 
made from watery vapours at rest, and the taking one 
of these new loads continually retards their speed. Hail- 
stones are smaller on the tops of mountains than in the 
neighboring plains, because they do not fall so far. 





Stars.—Many stars which were marked by the ancients 
in their catalogues are no longer seen, but others are visi- 
ble which were unknown to them. While a very few have 
receded, others have gradually increased in brilliancy. 
Some astronomers are of the opinion that the whole of 
our solar system is moving onward toward the constellation 
Hercules. If this be true, then it is very certain that the 
class of magnificient worlds, to which this globe belongs, 
are revolving in an orderly manner, round some great 
central point of attraction, of which the human eye has 
never had a view. In the course of the last one hundred 
and fifty years some of the fixed stars appear to have moved. 
The star Arcturus has moved three minutes and three 
secouds in seventy-eight years. No fact has been more 
satisfactorily demonstrated, than that the law of gravity 
operates positively, from the sun to the planet Herschel, 
eighteen hundred millions. of miles, and it is therefore 
probable, that the heavenly bodies which are discoverable 
with telescopes of the greatest power, arc in subjection to 


celestial space. 


EXTINCTION OF ANIMALS.—This extraordinary law of 
nature, with which geology first made us acquainted, is 
perhaps, through the agency of man, in more active ope- 
rations, at the present time, than it has been at any per'- 
od since the creation of our planet. Of this we have a 
striking instance in the fur trade. The animals that sup- 
ply furs are pursued with unceasing hostility. fimmedi- 











ately after South vr explored by captain Cook, 
in 1771, the Americans men a seal skins 
from thence to China, where the ta e€ most ex- 


crbitant prices.. One million two hundre sand skins 
have veen taken from that island alone since that period, 
and nearly an equal number from the island of Desolation. 
The Islands (S. lat. 63 deg.) in 1521 and 1822 amounted 
to three hundred and twenty thousand! This valuable 
animal is now almost extinct in all those islands. From 
uthentic statements, it appears certain that the 

st henceforward decline. ‘The advanced state 
science shows that no new countries re- 
d. In North America the animals are 
, from the persevering efforts and the 
ghter practised by the hunters, and by 
b the uses of man of those forests and 

afforded them, food and protest 
e Aborigin: re the tide of 
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be dead. There were 254 midshipmen; in 1826, twenty@#Manuficturing Companies at Lowell alone! 
four were living, fifteen of whom were post captains, four/Margest half of this vast sum is the product of T 
private citizens, one a ember of congress, one a consul|| bor! a sum which a few years ago the united labor 
in Europe, one a purser, and two masters commandant. Inj the girls in the Commonwealth could not have produced 
1826, therefore. there were only fifty-one persons living ;| —B. H. Aurora. 
out of 681 on the peace establishment of the navy in 1810, 

and of these only twenty-seven continued inthe service. || Proressor Oumsteap, of Yale College, accounts fo 

In 1810, there were 30 master’s mates—ct’ whom only |} hail storms in the followingsm 7 

one now survives, and continues in the service, having, Violent hai! storms ar, ys attended by black clouds, 
after the third of a century of hard work got at last to be |} high winds, and thund i ings: they-are confined 


. | 
& master commandant.— Boston Transcript. || cmefly to the temperat y occur most frequent- 
tones are- much sinaller 


|, Jy in the hottest months. 
neighboring plains; 


SLEEP TALKING.—PFhis is merely 2 modification of|| om the tops of the mountains than 
somnambulism, and proceeds from similar causes; namely, \they are often followed: by cooler wé@ther. The immedi- 


« distribution of sensorial power to the organs of speech, }jate cause of hail storms is a sudden and extraordinary 


13 carpenters; in 1826, none in the navy—al! supposed tq|} laboring elssses of the community by the 



















































ave civen Mr. Hervev 
the paper; w 1 the capacity of a Gen- 
siness transacted by him, relative to the paper, wilt 
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some vast, central globe, self-balanced somewhere in- 












